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ADELA. 

A JERSEY ROMANCE. 




CHAPTER I. 

53 that your final decision, Adela?" 
The speaker was a young man of 
about five and twenty. His face was very pale, 
and the earnest, pleading look in his dark- 
grey eyes ought to have moved the heart 
of any woman who professed to love him. 

The girl he addressed was lying back in 
an easy chair beside an open window, in an 
old-fashioned country house drawing-room. 
Sprays of westeria climbed round the deep 
stone embrasures, and the scent of June 

roses and clove pinks came wafted in with 

• » 

every breeze. She was singularly hand- 
some, with dark eyes and hair, and the 
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delicate carmine tint on her lips and clieeks 
that makes this kind of beauty so brilliant 
in the days of its first youth. 

Adela H^athcote was twenty, and she 
was engaged to George Villiers — ov rather 
she had been — but a lovers' quarrel, com- 
mencing with a slight misunderstanding, 
had ended in a complete rupture of all 
former vows. Adela was too proud to own 
she had been in the wrong, and her face 
wore its coldest expression as she toyed 
with a fan on which her eyes seemed fixed. 
Presently she raised them and said, slowly 
repeating his words— 

" Yes, that is my final decision, I must 
trust and believe in the man I marry, 
and I have ceased to do either in you." 

The young man grew a shade whiter, 
and turned abruptly towards the door, 
but when he reached it he hesitated a 
moment, then went suddenly back. 

" Adela," he said, softly, laying his hand 
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upon her shoulder, "I cannot part from 
you like this; I cannot believe that you 
really mean we are to be npthiiig to one 
another in all the coming years. I have 
learned to love you so dearly that life, 
without you seems impossible. Adela, am. 
I to go to India, after all, with no* 
hope of returning to claim the fulfilment 
of your promises? Eem ember, ijay days in 
England are already numberedj and that 
you are now deciding what both our 
future lives must be." 

"I think I have decided what is for the ^ 
besty' Adela answered, deliberately, giving \ 

r 

no evidence that her lover's, passionate : 
words had moved her, whatever her 
inward feelings may haye been. She was ; 
playing with her happiness. She did not '■ 
really mean to throw it away. It was 
the love of power that Jed her on, that, 
made her linger out the time before she 
would allow a reconciliation. 

B 2 
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George Villicrs' nature was too real, too 
open, to understand this. He took every 
word she said quite literally. He knew 
that Adela was beautiful and admired ; 
that she had other lovers ; that he had 
little to offer her, and was even obliged 
to go to India and work for a home be- 
fore he could have any right to claim hcfr, 
but then he loved her so passionately that 
hitherto he had been able to think it 
possible all barriers might be broken down 
— now everything was changed. 

Adela, with her pretty head reclining 
on the cushion of the chair, still seemed 
wholly intent upon her fan ; but it was 
the turning point of their lives, and they 
stood upon the brink of a precipice. 

George Villiers was struggling hard 
for composure. 

"You madden me, Adela, you are un- 
just. I solemnly declare you are creating 
a grievance out of pure imagination. You 
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must know that the accusations you made 
were all unfounded." 

"No, I have not been unjust," Adela 
asserted, angrily ; " whatever I may have 
said before, I repeat now." 

George Villiers drew back a step as if 
her words had been a blow, and he bit 
his lips as if to restrain a retort ; then, sud- 
denly his face cleared. 

" Surely, Adela, we are quarrelling about 
trifles. I wiU own I have been in the 
wrong if you will both forgive and for- 
get the past; Adela, my darling, my 
darling, I cannot lose you like this. You 
must forgive me." 

Adela's heart gave one or two uneven 
throbs. George Villiers had taken her 
hand and was bending over her. 

" No, I shall not forgive anything," she 
said, withdrawing from her imprisonment. 

" Then, Adela, we part." 

"Yes." 



ADELA. 



6i 



For good ? " 
Yes, for good." 

*^ You never loved me, Adela ! " George 
YiUiers exclaimed, passionately; "not, at 
least, as I love you. I wonder, now, if 
you have ever really loved me at all ; or 
are you glad of this fancied injury to 
break a lie that has become wearisome? 
Speak, Adela — tell me if it is so ? " 

Adela hesitated ; then some demon 
prompted her to say — 

^* Yes ; perhaps that is the truth." 

A moment after the fatal words had left 
her lips, Adela would have given a great 
deal to have recalled them, but it was 
too late. 

"Good-bye, Adela," George said, in a 
hoarse voice ; " there is nothing left for us 
now but that. Oh, Adela, why did you 
not tell me this before ? Did you think I 
would have married you against your in- 
cUnation ? I have loved you too well for 
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that. I would have sacrificed myself — but 
not you." 

Aiid before Adela had time to reply, 
with a look of agony on his white face, 
George Villiers had gone out and closed 
the door. 

Adela hummed a little air. She felt 
almost elated by the excitement of the last 
half hour. It gratified her woman's vanity 
to find how much she \^as loved. It 
gratified her even to have seen the look 
that words of hers had power to call into 
George Villier's handsome face. Only she 
had not meant the estraDgement to go 
quite so far. She had been really angry, 
or, rather, she had worked herself up into 
a state of believing she was really angry, 
though, in her heart of hearts, she was 
longing to be on the old sweet terras. It 
would be all right again in a few hours. 
He would certainly come back in the after- 
noon, and then — 
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AJela stepped into the garden and 
began to fasten up a truant branch of the 
westeria which had escaped its holding. 
Her soft white fingers lingered tenderly 
among the bright blossoms, but they 
trembled a little, and the colour which 
had flushed into her cheeks still remained, 
but it only added to her beauty — the 
warm, resplendent beauty of her twenty 
summers. 

Presently a voice, coming from the dis- 
tance, called her, and she went quickly back 
into the drawing room, and through that 
across a stone flagged hall, only pausing 
a moment before opening a door on the 
opposite side. It was a sort of library, 
but, added to the books which almost 
entirely lined the walls, numerous cases of 
foreign birds and insects were scattered 
about in all directions. A large mounted 
telescope stood in the window, and there 
was also a microscope on the table, by 
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which, in a worn morocco chair, an old 
man was sitting. 

" Are you engaged, Adela?" he said, 
looking up from an open manuscript. 

Adela's mind was so absorbed in her own 
affairs that she failed for the first moment 
to see the entire innocence of the remark. 
The colour faded from her face. Why had 
her father chosen this moment of all others, 
she thought, to ask a question she might 
have answered with a Yes only last night ? 
She could not frame her lips to say the No 
which seemed to separate her so entirely 
from her lover — the verdict, as it were, of 
that little scene so lately enacted. 

'"Never mind, Adela," he said, "I daresay 
you are busy, and I only want you to look 
for a lost leaf. It is a valuable note from 
my manuscript, and I believe I put it 
yesterday into a book on that shelf, but in 
which, I can't remember." 

Adela gave a sigh of relief. 
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"I am not very busy," she answered, and 
she went to the book case, and, kneeling 
down before it, began to take the volumes 
out one by one. 

Her father resumed his writing. Adela's 
passing emotion had not been observed 
by him. 

Mr. Heatchcote had married late in life, 
and Adela was his only child, but they had 
seen very little of each other till within the 
last three or four years. Mr. Heathcote 
had lived abroad nearly all his life. He 
was a man of independent means, but he 
had held civil appointments, and travelled 
into remote countries, devoting all his 

spare time to literature. Now, in his 
old age, he had returned home and settled 
in the village of Eldon, in Warwickshire. 
His one paramount idea was still literature, 
and it absorbed him. Adela had been sent 
to England when almost an infant, and 
consigned to the care of an aunt, and at 
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her aunt's death, which event happened 
when she was about ten vears old, she 
went to school, where she remained till her 
father sent for her. 

How often Adela had pictured to herself 
what a joyful coming home that would be ! 
How she would devote herself to her father, 
and find in him the friend and companion 
she had longed for ; but her dream was not 
fulfilled. Mr. Heathcote had recognised 
that it was his duty to have his daughter 
to live with him now that she was grown 
up ; but the idea was not altogether a 
pleasant one, disturbing him more seri- 
ously than, under the circumstances, any- 
one would have imagined. 

He had married when comparatively old, 
and in opposition to all received opinion 
that he would not do so. His wife had 
been a young girl, unsuited in every 
respect to her grave, elderly husband ; but 
she had died at Adela's birth, and after 
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this short diversion from his ordinary 
habits, Mr. Heathcote was again free to 
resume his former life and his former 
studious occupations. 

He had not married from any feeling 
of romantic passion. Adela's mother had 
been left to his guardianship by a great 
friend, and it was to solve the difficulties 
of her future that he had asked her to 
share his home in the only way she well 
could without provoking unkind remarks. 
He had loved her in a calm parental sort 
of manner, and grieved at her early death, 
but this did not make him cling to the 
child. He did not understand children, and 
he disliked having them with him, so little 
Adela had been sent home the first moment 
an opportunity offered. At intervals he 
had received letters respecting her pro- 
gress, and sent letters containing money 
required for her maintenance and educa- 
tion ; but this had been a very formal and 
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business like affair till he returned to 
England. 

No one had ever told Adela much about 
her father. She had created a being 
purely from imagination, and Mr. Heathcote 
in no wise resembled her ideal. 

Adela's life had been disappointing, but 
not unhappy. Her father had not taken 
the interest she had expected in her 
pursuits, but then he seldom forbid her 
doing any of the things she desired to do. 
He went his separate way, and allowed her 
to follow her own devices. 

He had purchased Elm Bank, and it was 
Adela's delight to decorate and arrange it 
as her fancy dictated, always excepting 
the rooms her father occupied, into which 
no one ever went except by permission. 
Then there was an old-fashioned garden, 
which was a greater delight still — a garden 
in which there were many winding walks 
and whole shrubberies of roses and lavender. 
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Large elm trees threw a deep shade over 
the lawn at the back, and Adela, on the hot 
summer days, used to take her work or 
booksi and sit under them listening to the 
cawing of the rooks over her head, or more 
often dreaming away long hours at a time. 
They were vague dreams about that future, 
which to the young always seems hidden in 
mist land. The coming brightness, the joys 
they have not yet tasted, may take no settled 
form, but they are surely waiting for them. 
Adela's bringing up had made her re- 
served, and her father did not seek to 
understand her. He gave her a fairly 
handsome allowance for her dress, and 
never objected to her going into such 
society as the neighbourhood oifTered, 
always provided she was properly chaper- 
oned. She was admired, and the incense 
was not unwelcome ; but above all, as yet, 
no real sorrow had come to rob her heart of 
its freshness, or her youth of its first bloom. 
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George Villiers was only an occasional 
visitor in the neighbourhood of Eldon — 
one of the many cousins who came to stay 
with old General Villiers at Brandon Hall. 
Brandon Hall wa^ a fine old pile of red 
brick buildings, standing in the middle of 
a park, which you jipproached by a stately 
beech avenue, the lodge entrance .being 
from the high road. There was an air of 
neglect about the whole place, but it looked 
inviting enough to wander about in on a 
summer's day, and any man might have 
been proud to call it his own by right of 
heritage. People said the interior of the 
Hall was all paneled in dark oak, and that 
a picture gallery ran the entire length of 
the building, whilst most of the furniture 
was curiously carved and draped in old- 
fashioned brocades. The neighbourhood 
interested itself about Brandon Hall, but 
old General Villiers received no visitors. 
He was a great invalid, still he liked his 
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solitude cheered by having one or other of 
his relations staying in the house. He was 
unmarried, and the entail of his property 
being barred, he had the right of disposal 
to whom he willed. George Villiers was 
more often invited than anyone else ; but 
his cousin kept his intentions a profound 
secret. He did not interfere when George 
chose a profession, and got a civil service 
appointment, nor did he make any objec- 
tions to his going to India. 

It was whilst he was on a visit at Bran- 
don Hall that George Villiers had met 
Adela Heathcote. Though the General 
was too great a sufferer from confirmed 
ill health to go anywhere or do anything, 
he did not prevent George from enjoying 
the recreations afforded by a scattered 
society; indeed, he rather liked hearing 
a little about the outside world. Brandon 
Hall was only five miles distant from Eldon, 
and George had met Adela at various 
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places. They had danced together at 
balls, and walked about the Rectory 
grounds between raoniing and afternoon 
services on Sundays. The Eector of Eldon 
and his wife were Adela's most intimate 
friends, and at one time — just previous 
to his going to the University — George 
Villiers had read for his examination with 
Mr. Carrington ; so it was a common 
ground, a natural meeting place. Besides 
that, if there is the desire, are not ways- 
always to be found ? Adela walked in the- 
shady lanes round the Eldon village, and 
George Villiers, riding over from Brandon 
Hall, somehow, always seemed to be com- 
ing in that same direction ; when, as a 
matter of course, he would get off his 
horse, and throwing the reins over his 
arm, walk by Adela's side, his handsome 
face bent down to hers, his voice fallings 
naturally, into that softened tone which 
a man uses when he speaks to the woman 

VOL. I. 
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he is learning to love. How vividly, in 
after years, did the memory of those 
walks come back to Adela: the sunny 
spring mornings, when he had gathered 
her the wild briar roses, the ferns and 
honeysuckle, or those still better summer 
evenings, when he had taken her home 
from the Kectory, and lingered a little, ere 
they had parted, at her father's door. 

Adela had made herself hard to win, 
but George Villiers had taken heart one 
night, and Adela had said the Yes which 
was to bind their future lives into one. 
The bond had been rudely torn asunder, it 
is true, but only for a day ; Adela knew 
her lover's love so well as to be able to 
feel sure he could not stay away from 
her longer than a few hours. She thought 
he must know how impossible it would 
be for them to part. 

She knelt before her father's bookcase, 
taking down volume after volume of dry 
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musty looldng encydoiMedias and other 
works of reference, nith her ears alive 
aQ the time to catch the faintest soond 
of footsteps or the ringing of a belL 

Nothing came to break the silence. 

PresentlY a stray leaf flattered out of 
one of the books Adda held in her hand. 

Mr. Heathcote looked up eagerly from 
his desk when Adela brought it to him, 
glanced at it, laid it carefully among a 
pile of papers, and resumed his writing. 

Adela did not want to be thanked, 
she did not expect it, and she was not 
disappointed, but these interviews with 
her father always made her feel a little 

m 

bitter, and unconsciously caused her to 

cling more and more to George Villiers, 

only she would seldom show that it was 

so. She was both proud and shy, and 

no one guessed the intensity of the nature 

that existed beneath her outward air of 

gay indifference. 

c 2 




CHAPTER II. 

[DELA went back into the drawinff 
room and remained there for a 
short time, then she walked round the 
garden. She would not go beyond the 
premises, because she felt so sure George 
Villiers would come; but, all the same, 
she could not occupy herself with anything. 
She had been angry ; but then she had 
not really meant to be taken at her word, 
and she thought George Villiers ought to 
have known this, and she was sure he was 
behaving badly. Of one other thing she 
was also quite sure — she would never be 
the fii*st to give in. He should humiliate 
himself, and then, perhaps, she would 
graciously accord her forgiveness. She 
went through the scene a hundred times — 
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a scene that somehow always ended with 
a reconciliation. 

The day wore to its close ; but George 
Villiers never came. Mr. Heathcote made 
a point of dining with his daughter at 
seven o'clock, a meal which was taken 
almost in silence, after which both again 
went their separate ways. This evening 
Adela lingered in the dining room longer 
than usual. The day had been long and 
dull. She had missed her lover's visit ; 
besides, was he not going out to India in 
perhaps a week or two ? His forfeiting 
her society when he might have had it 
made her feel indignant, although she 
would not have owned it. She tried to talk 
of pleasant little nothings to her father, just 
to show herself she did not care. Mr. Heath- 
cote treated his daughter's observations 
with politeness ; but they did not provoke 
a conversation, and Adela went back into the 
drawing-room to spend a solitary evening. 
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It had been determined between the two 
that this very night should be devoted by 
George Villiers to an interview with Mr. 
Heathcote. He had not yet asked for a 
formal consent to his engagement ; but he 
was quite determined not to go to India 
without some definite arrangement being 
made. The secret, known only to them- 
selves, had not been without its charms ; 
but George Villiers wanted to hold Adela 
by something stronger — to have . the 
acknowledged right to call her his — to 
work for her — to come back and claim 
her, and that right he was bound to ask 
from her father. Adela did not think her 
father would object, although her lover's 
prospects were only in the future, for the 
idea that he would be the General's heir 
was prevalent in the neighbourhood. 
. " Supposing Brandon Hall should ever 
be mine," George Villiers used sometimes 
to. say to Adela, and thfen they would 
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talk over what they would do in the quaint 
old house, and plan their plans and dream 
^their dreams — lovers' dreams. 

It was a delicious June night. The heat 
of the day made the evening air seem Uke 
a fresh sea breeze. Adela sat by the 
window in the drawing room in the same 
arm chair in which she had sat during her 
stormy interview with George Villiers. 
She would not ring for lights, she preferred 
the semi-darkness. 

Presently she heard a bell ring — then 
footsteps — then the door was opened — 
someone entered. 

Adela started. She was quite prepared 
to give George Villiers the cool reception 
she had planned, but it was not her lover, 
only the old manservant Parker, carrying a 
little note upon a silver tray. 

Adela's breath came quickly. He had 
not come, she thought, because in a measure 
he had believed her when she said she did 
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not love him, and so must have decided 
that it was better to send a letter first. 

She stretched out her hand to take it, 
and held it towards the faint moonlight. 

The address was plainly visible, but it 
was not in George Villiers' handwriting. 
She broke the seal impatiently and read — 

"Dear Miss Heathcote, 

" Do be persuaded to join a little 
picnic we have planned for to-morrow 
afternoon. We are going to drive to the 
ruins of Fordham Abbey, and perhaps get 
up an impromptu dance at Lady Dacre's 
afterwards ; at all events, we shall have high 
tea there, and Lady Dacre desired me 
especially to say the party would not be 
complete unless you went. I don't ask for 
an answer, but we will call for you at four 
o'clock to-morrow. 

"Ever yours sincerely, 

" Chaklotte Amherst." 
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Adela threw the letter on the floor. 
When questions of real importance were 
occupying her mind, what did an invitation 
matter ? It was only worth a thought, inas- 
much as it had been the means of giving 
rise to the false beUef that it was a letter 
from George VilUers. She was angry with 
herself that this quarrel with her lover 
should have occupied her mind so ab- 
solutely, and, ordering the lamps to be 
lighted, she went to the piano and played 
j)iece after piece of wild, brilliant music — 
marches and fantasias — something to help 
her throw ofl* the depression which was 
rapidly growing on her. When she went 
to bed she resolutely put aside all inclina- 
tion to lie awake and think, and soon fell 
fast asleep. 

Adela's sleep as the night wore on 
was strangely disturbed by torturing 
dreams. It seemed to her that she and 
George Villiers were standing side by 
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side on the deck of an outward-bound 
Indian steamer, when, quite suddenly, 
a storm darkened the air, and in its fury 
they were dashed upon a rock. She was 
not hurt, but she saw her lover carried 
away by the relentless waves. In her 
agony she tried to reach him; but he 
drifted farther and farther from her, and 
she knew that she had lost him. 

She awoke with a start, and for a moment 
— so terribly real had the scene been 
pictured — she could hardly believe it was 
not true. She sat up in bed and tried 
to collect her thoughts. 

What was it that had actually happened ? 
What was the truth about George Villiers ? 

Then everything came back into her 
mind, and gathered force and intensity, as 
things always do in the still night hours. 

Adela got up, threw on a dressing- 
gown, and went to the window. The 
night was calm and rather dark, for 
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the mooii was partially obscured by banks 
of grey clouds, which kept flitting over 
its surface. 

"That was only a dream," she thought 
as she looked out towards the dark out- 
line of the Elm trees ; " but what a hideous 
dream ! " 

Supposing it had been real ; supposing 
she were to lose George Villiers. How 
would she be able to bear it ? Was she not 
mad to run the risk ? She would write to 
him, and beg him to come back. She 
would own she had been in the wrong. 
Perhaps he had really taken her at her 
word, and meant to give her up, and she 
in her blindness had let him go. 

The window curtain slipped from her 
fingers and fell back across the window, 
Adela went to the dressing table, struck a 
match, lighted a candle, and, placing it upon 
her little Davenport, knelt down before it. 
She pushed the tangled masses of her dark 
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hair from off her burning forehead, and 
drawing a portfolio towards her, began 
hurriedly writing on a sheet of paper. 

" George, I am writing to you to-night 
because I cannot rest till I have told you 
that all I said to-day was false. Oh, my 
darling, why did you know me so little as to 
beheve for one moment I could ever cease 
to love you ! You think me cold, but my 
coldness is only feigned, because I have not 
been able to bring myself to let you see 
how great my love really is. Do you think 
I could live without you ? Do you think if I 
did, I should care for my life? All the 
knowledge I shall ever have of love has 
begun and will end with you. George, 
come back to me ; I cannot bear many such 
days as this has been. I was dreaming 
just now that I had lost you, and a great 
fear oppresses me. It does not seem only 
hours since we last met, and you talked 
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of a long good bye ; you did not mean it — 
yoii could not have been so cruel — ^but, oh, 
my darling, why have you not been? You 
will come back to me to-morrow? but, 
George, till we meet — yes, George, and till 
death comes, believe that I am 

" For ever yours, 

" Adela." 

When the letter was finished, Adela rose 
from her knees and gave a little sigh. Her 
confession, she felt sure, would bring her 
lover back, and this firm belief gave actual 
relief, but it had cost her something to 
make it. She put the letter under her 
pillow ready to be sent when the maid 
called her, then once more she lay down 
and slept quietly till morning. 
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[HE morning — a resplendent June 
morning — brought a reaction of 
feeling. Adela rose with a sensation of 
having allowed herself to be carried away 
by fears which were utterly groundless. 
She had meant to send the letter to George 
Villiers the moment she was up, but now 
she hesitated. 

He was sure to come. 

Why, it was only yesterday he had gone 
away. 

One day, only one day, and she had felt 
and acted as if it had been a week. 

She held the letter in her hand for some 
time with a feeUng of hesitation, then she 
went to her dressing case and laid it 
carefully in the bottom drawer. 
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She would wait. She would not destroy 
it. K George Villiers failed to come, he 
could still have it ; but she would not lay 
bare the deep feelings of her heart unless 
it were absolutely necessary. 

Adela went downstairs, made the break- 
fast, arranged her flowers, and gave the 
house orders, that is to say, so far as she 
was permitted by Mrs. Parker, the butler's 
wife, an bid housekeeper who had lived with 
her father for many years. ^ Then began the 
same story as the day before — the waiting 
and expecting George Villiers. 

The morning passed — the luncheon hour 
— still he never came. 

Suddenly she remembered the invitation 
to the picnic. She had meant to decline it, 
but she changed her mind, and decided to 
go. 

Of course George Villiers would be in- 
vited. He was a great friend of Lady 
Dacre's. No doubt he knew she was also 
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invited, and expected to meet her there 
Why had this never struck her before ? It 
was such a natural and pleasant solution, 
she thought, and her spirits rose at once. 
It was past three when Adela came to this 
conclusion, and she ran hastily upstairs, and 
calling her maid Jane, who was most de- 
votedly attached to her young mistress, 
desired her to get out her things with all 
possible expedition. 

Jane was not openly in her mistress's 
confidence, but she knew or guessed a great 
deal more than Adela suspected, and George 
Villiers' sudden departure and prolonged 
absence had not passed unnoticed. She saw 
now that her mistress's eyes were bright, and 
her cheeks flushed by some sudden excite- 
ment, and naturally concluded things were 
all right again. She took a delicate white 
dress out of the wardrobe, and a mantle and 
a hat to match, relieved here and there 
with just a touch of pale pink. 
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" Of course," she said, " if Miss Heathcote 
was going to a picnic, and there was likely 
to be dancing, she must wear her best things, 
and as the day was so hot, nothing but white 
would look well, or be cool enough." 

Adela made no objection. She wished 
to look her very best, for George Villiers' 
sake. 

Her toilette was hardly completed before 
the Amherst's carriage stopped before the 
large old-fashioned iron gates which shut 
out Elm Bank from the main road. Adela 
went downstairs first, and Jane followed, 
carrying an armful of wraps, which she was 
sure her mistress would require, driving 
home in the night air. Mrs. Amherst and 
her two daughters were the occupants of 
the open landau, whilst the son of the house, 
a very young man with straw-coloured hair 
and many freckles, sat on the box beside the 
coachman. Mrs. Amherst was a pleasant- 
looking woman, rather stout, and very 
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fashionably dressed. She had been con- 
sidered handsome in her youth, and she still 
enjoyed life immensely. She was a widow, 
with plenty of means, living at a pretty 
place near Eldon, where she gave numberless 
parties, and she chaperoned her daughters 
everywhere. The Miss Amhersts were 
quiet, ladylike girls, who professed a great 
friendship for Adela — a sentiment Adela did 
not as cordially return. 

As soon as the carriage drove off, Mrs. 
Amherst began detailing to Adela all the 
proposed plans. 

The idea was so sudden, she said, and had 
originated entirely with Lady Dacre. Her 
husband's brother was home from India, 
and she wished to make his visit into 
Warwickshire pleasant. He was not a. 
very young man, this Colonel Dacre, and 
hated balls, but an afternoon at Fordham 
with only a few friends, a drive home, 
followed by a high tea at her own house, 
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would, she thought, be very pleasant. 
They were to assemble in the Abbey 
grounds, stroll about till seven or eight, 
and then return to " The Firs," which 
was only a mile distant, and there have 
the impromptu dance which was to end 
the evening. Mrs. Amherst told Adela 
again that Lady Dacre had been most 
anxious she should go, and hinted that 
Lady Caere's brother-in-law was both 
unmarried and well off. Adela smiled 
sweetly. She could afford to smile now 
that she knew she was going to meet 
George Villiers, and any number of Colonel 
Dacres were of no importance except that 
this particular man had been the means 
of organising the party which was to give 
her the desired opportunity. 

Adela did not like to enquire if George 
Villiers had been asked, she was so afraid 
of betraying her great interest in the 
answer ; but she thought he was sure 
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to have been, since lie was intimate with 
both Sir Herbert and Lady Dacre. 

Fordham was quite six miles distant 
from Eldon, and the drive there lasted 
nearly an hour, for there were two or 
three rather steep hills. Mrs. Amherst 
kept up an easy flowing conversation 
about trifles, and Adela had to make the 
necessary responses ; but her mind was 
really absorbed in her own afiairs. 

As they neared the Abbey — an old 
ruined pile of buildings, standing in a 
park-like enclosure, surrounded and shaded 
by large spreading trees — one or two other 
carriages also appeared in sight. The 
entrance to the Abbey was through a 
stone archway over a bridge that had 
once been used to draw up in time of 
danger. The moat still remained, but it 
was dry now, and tall nettles and rank 
grass grew where the water had flowed in 
the old feudal times. After leaving the 
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bridge you entered a quadrangle, and here 
Lady Dacre was waiting to receive her 
guests. 

Everyone said Lady Dacre was charm- 
ing. She was small, very fair, and had 
a winning grace of manner that perhaps 
goes further than mere beauty to excite 
general admiration, at all events, her 
popularity was undoubted. She welcomed 
Adela very kindly, and immediately intro- 
duced her brother-in-law, the Colonel Dacre 
of whom Mrs. Amherst had spoken. He 
was a tall, sHght, soldier-like looking man 
of about forty. He had a grave, handsome 
face, and liis hair and moustache were 
slightly tinged with grey. Adela decided 
at once that he had just a look about him 
that reminded her of George Villiers, and 
it was that look that made Adela more 
gracious to him than she would otherwise 
have been to a perfect stranger. 

After the party had assembled, slie 
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found herself walking through the Abbey 

grounds with Colonel Dacre at her side. 

George Villiers had not come, but at every 

turn she expected to meet him. They 

climbed on to dangerous platforms, and 

gathered lichen off the crumbling walls. 

They mounted spiral staircases which led 

to ruined turret chambers, or went down 

into dungeons where human beings had 

once been hid away from the outside 

world and left to die in chains. 

Almost every one present, excepting 

Colonel Dacre, knew the Abbey ruins 

quite well, for it was the show-place of 

the neighbourhood, and they had heard its 
traditions a hundred times ; but this fact 

signified very little. There was always 

a lovely view of the surrounding country. 

and there was a romantic element attached 

to the spot which harmonised with the 

ideas of most of the people who went 

there to while away a summer afternoon. 
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Adela and Colonel Dacre continued to 
walk together. She thought he was less 
difficult to get on with than most people, 
and required less entertaining, so, on the 
whole, she was rather glad that he should 
be her companion. 

Everybody said Lady Dacre always did 
things so well, and this opinion gained 
strength when, after an hour's rambling, 
ices and claret cups were introduced, as if 
by enchantment. Something to eat or drink 
always promotes sociabiUty, and all the 
party, when they left the Abbey grounds 
to get into the carriages waiting for 
them outside, were apparently in the 
highest spirits. Adela had been dis- 
appointed at not seeing George ViUiers at 
Fordham, but then she argued that it was, 
after all, more likely he should meet them 
at Lady Dacre's house. He would run 
the risk of missing them at the Abbey, 
for the ride from Brandon Hall was long. 
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lying as it did on the other side of 
Eldon, and he might not have been able to 
leave his cousin till after dinner. 

The order of returning was a little 
altered. Adela went in Lady Dacre's 
pony carriage, which was driven by Colonel 
Dacre, and Lady Dacre took her place 
in the Amhersts' carriage. 

The Dacre's house was called "The 
Firs," because it was surrounded by those 
sombre trees. Originally it had been little 
more than a cottage, but so many alterations 
and additions had been made since Sir Her- 
bert Dacre had purchased it, that the former 
proprietor would hardly have recognised it. 
Certainly it presented as charming a 
picture as anyone could well imagine. 
The grounds had unexpected dips and 
rises, which were artistically planted with 
flowers and shrubs. Winding walks led 
you among perfect labyrinths of roses 
and honeysuckle, whilst the house itself 
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was covered with a profusion of creepers, 
all now in their summer glory. 

High tea had been laid out upon a 
long table under the trees, and the dancing 
was to be in the drawing room, which 
opened with French windows on to the 
smoothly shaved lawn. Lady Dacre al- 
ways said they were too poor to entertain, 
and consequently a dining room of any 
size was useless ; but she gave a great 
number of garden parties, and visited 
everybody for twenty miles round. 

Adela, as soon as they alighted from 
the pony carriage, looked anxiously for 
George ViUiers. She accidentally heard 
Lady Dacre saying he was expected, for 
Sir Herbert had asked him, and he was 
sure to come. Adela felt sure also. She 
had made up her mind for that before 
starting, but the delay pained her. 
• As soon as all the party were assembled, 
they sat down to tea. The evening was 
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closing in, and the shade cast by the 
fir trees made the gloom more percept- 
ible. The table was bright with flowers, 
and the strawberries and cream were 
backed by more substantial viands. Every- 
thing tended to gaiety and merriment, 
and Adela only was incapable of enjoy- 
ment. She managed, however, to force 
an appearance of interest, and when tea 
was over, and other girls picked flowers 
to put in their hair, so as to add some 
fresh attraction to their afternoon toi- 
lettes, Adela did the same. She gathered 
some pink moss roses, and fastened them 
among the dark braids of her hair, wonder- 
ing, as she did so, if George Villiers would 
approve. She went down the quaint little 
winding staircase which led from the 
bedrooms, with a party of laughing girls, 
bent on amusement, and entered the 
dancing room. 

George Villiers was not there. 
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The evening was young yet. He would 
surely come. 

Adela danced with anyone who asked 
her. She flung herself into the excite- 
ment of the night. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes brilliant with a fever 
light. 

Everyone remarked how lovely Miss 
Heathcote was looking, how immensely 
she seemed to be enjoying herself. 

As hour after hour passed, and the 
chances that George Villiers would come 
diminished, Adela's heart sank more and 
more ; the music was hateful, the lights, 
the dancing, everything was a sham, a 
make-believe, and a bitter mockery of her 
sufferings. At last she could bear it no 
longer : she watched her opportunity, 
and whilst her partner had gone to fetch 
her an ice, she slipped out into the 
garden. 

It was dark now, and the moon was 
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shining through the fir trees. Adehi 
turned the angle of the house and walked 
on, trying to still the tumultuous feelings 
that were raging in her breast. Presently 
a shadowy figure appeared in the distance, 
together with the fiery end of a cigar ; it 
was Colonel Dacre, who, like Adela, was 
taking a solitary walk. He did not dance, 
he was too old, he said, and he had not 
gone beyond the drawing-room door. 

The something in him that was like 
George Villiers again attracted Adela, 
and she felt almost glad of his society. 
Colonel Dacre turned, and they walked 
on together. Colonel Dacre with a slow, 
firm, military tread; Adela, in her white 
dress, looking in the distance like some 
pale spirit at his side. Adela had begun 
to feel as if Colonel Dacre were an old 
friend, and she talked to him with a 
freedom that surprised herself, but as he 
seemed inclined to lead her on, they drifted 
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into a desultory conversation which would 
have been quite impossible with any of 
the other men with whom she had been 
dancing. They discussed subjects purely 
speculative, the subjects which lead to 
the delineation of thought, and they 
touched unconsciously on many subjects 
which were nearest to her heart. Colonel 
Dacre seemed intuitively to understand 
and follow her somewhat vague and 
dreamy arguments, without considering 
them wild or foohsh. 

Presently the music in the dancing-room 
ceased and wheels sounded on the gravel 
drive. The party which Adela was to have 
enjoyed so much was over. Adela hastened 
back to the house. Of course she had been 
missed, and her re-appearing with Colonel 
Dacre caused several people afterwards to 
remark how evidently she was bent on 
catching Lady Dacre's brother-in-law. 

" Fancy her wandering about with him in 
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the moonlight instead of dancing, mamma," 
Rosa Amherst exclaimed, " and then, for an 
excuse, pretending she did not care for balls." 

Colonel Dacre put Adela into the carriage, 
and helped to fold round her some of the 
many wraps with which Jane had provided 
her. The serenity of the night was broken 
by merry laughter and good-byes, mingled 
with the restless stamping of the horses' feet 
and the muttered execrations of the grooms 
and stablemen. The doors and windows of 
the house were all open, and sent forth a 
blaze of light which seemed to make the 
darkness more intense, as at last they drove 
out into it. 

Mrs. Amherst was tired, the girls sleepy ; 
consequently, after a little, the conversation 
flagged, and at length, by a natural re-action, 
ceased altogether. 

Adela leant back in the corner of the car- 
riage with a feeling of hopeless wretchedness. 

What a day of misery it had been ; what 
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a day of acting, and heart burning, and 
suspense ! 

Would she ever forget it to the last hour 
of her life ? 

Why could she not still her aching heart, 
and be stronger to bear George Villiers' de- 
sertion ? 

He did not love her as she loved him, that 
was all ; but to cease to love him in conse- 
quence, this was beyond her power. 

There was yet another chance. He might 
have written whilst she was away, or he 
might have been to Elm bank. 

As they neared Eldon she grew feverishly 
impatient. The horses seemed only to 
crawl. Her impetuous nature hardly 
knew how to restrain the impulse to urge 
the coachman to drive faster. 

She was home at last, and the brother 
wilh the straw-coloured hair was helping 
her out of the carriage. Parker had re- 
sponded to the ring, and stood in the open 
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doorway. Adela said, " good-night " as hur- 
riedly as she politely could, and ran into the 
house. She paused in the hall, making a 
pretence of removing some of her wraps. 

"Have there been any visitors to-day, 
Parker?" she said — "at least — ^I mean — 
since I left ? " 

" None, miss," Parker answered, stolidly. 

Adela turned and went slowly upstairs. 

Parker arrested her. 

"I beg your pardon, miss," he said, 
" I quite forgot — we have had one visitor." 

Adela's heart gave a great throb. 

"Miss Prettyman called after you left. 
I think it must have been as nearly as 
possible at a quarter past five." 

Adela laid her hand for a moment on 
the bannister, then continued her ascent. 

Jane was waiting for her in her bed- 
room. She thought she had never seen 
her mistress look so worn and white. She 
certainly bore no resemblance, in her 
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crushed white dress, with the faded roses 
in her hair, to the brilliant Miss Heath- 
cote of the afternoon. 

She hastened to place a chair, but Adela 
waved it aside. 

" Have any letters come for me, Jane ? " 
she asked, with an eagerness in her voice 
she could not repress — '^ or notes ? " 

"No," Jane said, there had been no 
letters of any kind. 

Adela sank down upon the chair, and 
allowed Jane to remove her things. As 
soon as this was done she dismissed her. 

" I shan't want anything more to-night, 
Jane, and as it is nearly one o'clock, you 
must be tired, so you had better go to 
bed at once." And Jane had no excuse 
but to obey. 

When Adela was alone she threw herself 
wildly upon her bed and burst into tears. 

" Oh, my love — my love," she sobbed, 
*' it can't be true that I have lost you." 

VOL. I. K 
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JDELA gave up all idea now of send- 
ing her letter. She felt she could 

not bring herself to do it. She assumed that 
by going to Lady Dacre's picnic (to which 
George Villiers had also been invited) 
she had made overtures which he had 
rejected. 

No matter now, she thought, what 
happens, things must drift and take their 
course. 

The day after the Fordham pic-nic was 
much the same as the one before it, 
cloudless and brilliant. 

Adela wandered about in a restless 
manner all the morning, and in the afternoon 
took a book and sat in the drawing-room. 

That George would come or write was 
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still the firm impression on her mind, and 
she was totally unprepared for the falling 
of the sword which was hanging over her 
head. 

Mr. Heathcote (although he did not go 
into general society) had a circle of friends 
especially his own, men of congenial spirit, 
authors and savans. He belonged to the 
Geographical Society, and went up to Lon- 
don to attend the meetings. He belonged 
to the Archaeological Society of the county, 
and was always present at their local 
gatherings. He was a referee on vexed 
questions as to the antiquity of ruins. He 
had written and read several elaborate 
papers on British remains, and he had 
given their museum one of the most per- 
fect flint arrow heads that had been found. 
He had never tried to include Adela in his 
favourite pursuits. She would have been 
only too glad if he had done so, and the 
chances are that she would have grown to be 
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interested in discussions on barrows and 
tumuli, just because her father wished it, 
but he did not give her the opportunil3\ 
He never took Adela on those little excur- 
sions, or talked to her on his favourite 
subjects, perhaps because he considered 
them too dry to suit a young girl's taste. 
When his friends dined at Elm Bank, Adela 
more often than not went to the Eectory ; 
but if she did remain, and take the head of 
the table, she was sure to feel uncomfort- 
able and out of place. 

There was a certain Miss Prettyman, an 
old maid living at Eldon, who affected 
literature in its most severe form. 

" I learnt Spanish," she used to say, sen- 
tentiously, "that I might enjoy the pleasure 
of reading Don Quixote in the original;" 
and for various reasons, quite as urgent, 
she seemed by degrees to have mastered all 
the dead languages. 

Miss Prettyman was Adela's special 
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aversion. Whenever she saw her gaunt 
figure looming in the distance, a desire to 
fly came over her ; but Miss Prettyman was 
not a woman to be set aside by a mere girl. 
" Your father and I are kindred spirits," 
she used to say, " and I must profit as much 
as I can by his society." 

Certainly she sought it on all possible 
occasions. Mr. Heathcote evidently shrank 
from the advances which were made to him, 
and the visiting was all on one side. 

Miss Prettyman had made the tour of all 
the Cathedral towns in England, and had 
written a short account of them ; would Mr. 
Heathcote kindly glance over the manu- 
script ? 

Miss Prettyman had finished her etchings 
of the Norman fonts, or taken off some 
brasses in heel ball, and would Mr. 
Heathcote give her his opinion of their 
merit. 

These were the excuses which brought 
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Miss Prettyman, two or three times a week, 
from her little cottage on one side of the 
Eldon village, to Mr. Heathcote's house, 
standing on the other. 

The day after the pic-nic, it so happened 
that Miss Prettyman was announced. 
Adela sprang up, and before she had 
been caught, made her escape into a little 
morning room separated from the drawing 
room only by a velvet portiere. In a few 
moments her father came in. He made a 
point of never asking Miss Prettyman into 
his library, and all hints that she would 
rather their interviews should take place 
in that sanctum especially devoted to 
learning were quite thrown away. 

After the usual greetings the conver- 
sation turned upon the favourite topic, 
and Adela, by degrees, gathered that Miss 
Prettyman was oflGiciously anxious that the 
next archaeological meeting should be held 
at Brandon Hall. Adela had taken up a 
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book, but she let it fall ; anything, even 
remotely, connected with George Villiers 
had a strange fascination for her. 

Mr. Heathcote said something in reply 
about his power being very limited, that 
he was only an individual member, but 
he was immediately overwhelmed by Miss 
Prettyman. She pointed out that his 
intimacy with George Villiers would cer- 
tainly enable him to make arrangements 
with the old General, which perhaps the 
others could not, and in this way secure 
for the society a most interesting oppor- 
tunity of exploring one of the oldest houses 
in the county. 

Adela could not catch her father's reply, 
but a moment after, the drawing room door 
again opened, and she heard Mr. Carring- 
ton's voice saying quite distinctly — 

" Don't count upon George Vilhers in 
any of your plans, Miss Prettyman. George 
Villiers has gone to India. His orders were 
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quite sudden, but I had a line from him 
yesterday saying he was to sail last night, 
or early this morning, in the Deccan'' 

For a moment Adela felt that what she 
had heard was impossible. She could not 
believe that George Villiers had gone away 
without making even an effort to see her 
or say good-bye. The world seemed 
suddenly to have gone into darkness. 
This was the realization of her worst 
fears — the fears which had weighed her 
down during the past three days — the 
fears which had haunted her as she drove 
home from Lady Dacre's party. The 
colour died out of her face, leaving her 
white even to the lips — the lips which had 
framed the rash words which had sent 
away from her the only human being who 
had ever really loved her. 

She loved him still. Perhaps she had 
never loved George Villiers more than 
now, when she knew that she had lost him 
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She never doubted the truth of Mr. 
Carrington's statement ; besides, she remem- 
bered now that George Villiers had once 
said that he might be called away on the 
shortest notice. He had gone then, in his 
anger, and he had gone really beUeving 
that she did not love him. The past was 
irrevocable, and the future was taken out 
of her hands. She was alone now, and 
the passionate cry of her heart would 
remain for ever unanswered. 

Mr. Carrington stayed some time, and 
he and Mr. Heathcote and Miss Pretty- 
man laughed and talked over various 
subjects ; whilst in the adjoining room, 
separated only by a curtain, Adela was 
burying her dead hopes, and feeling as 
if to live on the daily routine of her 
future life without taking some desperate 
step would be impossible. She shut her- 
self up in her own room, into which she 
escaped as soon as the visitors had left. 
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She had no mother to watch over, or 
be solicitous about her. Mr. Heathcote 
was told she had a headache, and felt 
convinced it was the most natural thing 
after a picnic, and a dance almost in the 
open air. 

It was a dark valley through which 
Adela passed quite alone, and she suffered 
out her sorrow as only the young can 
suffer. 

The sole person admitted into her 
room was Jane, and Jane at last became 
seriously alarmed about her mistress's 
health. Day after day went by, and Adela 
would see no one. She grew as white 
as death, and the dark circles under her 
heavy eyes pointed to sleepless nights. 
She lost all interest in everything and 
everybody, and in her utter listlessness, 
was another being to the brilliant, high- 
spirited Miss Heathcote of only a week 
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If Jane thought the change had any- 
thmg to do with George Villiers' sudden 
departure, she did not say so, but she 
tried to smooth matters by various little 
subterfuges. She told Mr. Heathcote Miss 
Adela certainly was ill and wanted quiet, 
but she did not think it was anything 
serious. She excused her to all visitors, 
without exciting remarks, and in various 
ways endeavoured to stand between her 
and the outside world. She had, how- 
ever, a firm belief in the necessity of 
people being roused. Adela's listlessness, 
her total want of interest in any of the 
things which had once been so essential 
to her, confirmed this opinion, and she 
felt quite sure that it was her duty to 
try something which would produce a 
change for the better. At last an idea 
struck her. 

Mrs. Carrington was calUng one 
morning on Mr. Heathcote, not as Miss 
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Prettyinan did for the purpose of scientific 
conversation, but because she wanted 
help for her village charities, and Mr. 
Heathcote was always very generous with 
his money. She had brought her little 
girl with her, for she was seldom without 
one of her numerous children, and had 
left her playing in the hall till the inter- 
view was over. 

Jane was going upstairs when she 
caught sight of her, she paused a moment, 
then she went down again. 

" Will you come with me, dear ? '' she 
said, coaxingly ; " I will bring you back 
to your mamma, but I want to show you 
the pretty things in the rooms upstairs." 

The child was not shy, she acquiesced at 
once ; so Jane took her in her arms, and 
carried her to Adela's door, opened it a 
little way, and gently pushed her in. 

Adela was lying on her bed, going 
over and over again, as she was always 
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doing now, the torturing details of the 
last interview with George Villiers. 

The noise made by the opening door 
made her turn round, and her eyes fell 
upon a little girl with long, clustering 
golden curls — a sweet child of about four 
or five years old, with a baby face and 
large wandering blue eyes. 

A ray of sunshine came across the room 
from between the half closed Venetians, 
and rested upon her head, so that she 
looked like the pictures one sees abroad of 
child-angels with the glory round them. 

Adela was not dressed, but wore a white 
cambric wrapper. Her hair was all lying 
in loose masses upon the pillow, and she 
had the weary expression on her face 
which had now become habitual. She held 
out her hand by an almost involuntary 
action; but Nellie Carrington hesitated. 
She looked just a Uttle frightened, shrink- 
ing back as children generally do when 
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taken unexpectedly into a sick room. 
After a moment she slowly advanced, but 
with rather cautious steps. 

Adela was not naturally fond of children, 
and had only a vague idea that she hsid 
once or twice seen this particular one at 
the Eectory among a number of brothers 
and sisters. 

"What have you come here for?" she 

asked. 

"To see the pretty things," the child 
answered promptly. 

" What sort of pretty things ? " 

Little Nellie's eyes wandered round the 
room, and finally rested on the dressing-table. 

" Those," she replied, nodding her curly 
head in the direction. 

"You may go and look," Adela said, 
and she threw herself back again upon 

the pillow. But the child's movements in- 
terested her, and she watched her as she 
took up first one thing, and then another, 
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raising herself on tiptoe so as to increase 
her height, opening boxes, unscrewing the 
tops off bottles, and putting her dainty 
little nose down to smell the contents. 
She gazed for some time at her own 
reflection in the large mirror, not with 
the conscious look a woman gives ; no half 
smile of gratified vanity gathered on her 
rosy lips, but there came instead an ex- 
pression of curiosity, as if she fancied she 
were watching the movements of another 
child. She wore a scanty white frock. 
Her arms and shoulders were bare, and the 
little garden straw hat which she had 
brought into the room with her was lying 
on the floor at her feet. 

''Bring me that box," Adela said, pre- 
sently, pointing to a flat purple morocco 
case. 

Nellie's little dimpled hands were both 
raised to lift it safely, and then, slowly 
and carefully, she brought it to Adela. 
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Adela opened it. A pearl necklace, 
brooch and ear-rings were lying on a bed 
of purple velvet. They had belonged to 
Adela's mother, and had been her father's 
bridal gift to his young wife. 

"Let me see how you would look in 
pearls, Nellie," and Adela, as she said it, 
clasped the necklace round the soft white 
neck of the child. 

Little Nellie stood quite still, and for 
a while Adela amused herself by trying 
different effects ; then suddenly she put the 
things back into the box. 

" You don't want jewels yet, Nellie ! Your 
yellow curls are far prettier than any 
ornaments ; take them back, and then you 
may come and sit on the bed and talk 
to me." 

The child, nothing loth, climbed up, and 
when Jane came to fetch her, she had be- 
come so friendly with Adela that she did 
Jiot want to go, and it was only by Jane 
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promising she should come again another 
day, that she was at last persuaded. 

There was a self-satisfied smile on Jane's 
face as she went downstairs. 

The plan for rousing Miss Adela had 
certainly answered, and must be repeated. 






TOD. I, 



CHAPTER V. 



TMII^^A^ 




iOE a time Adela was heart sick, and 
only desired to bs left alone. She 
would see no one except little Nellie, 
Avho became, at last, through Jane's 
agency, a daily visitor at Elm Bank; 

but this state of things could not last, 
and Adela was obliged to rouse herself, in 
order to prevent the world from guessing 
her unhappy secret, for she was not 
brave enough to endure its pity. She 
had her life to live, though she believed 
the sunshine had gone out of it for ever. 
Lady Dacre had heard the report of 
Adela taking cold at her garden party, and 
called to express her regret. Mrs. Amherst 
came, and Eosa at last would not be denied 
admittance. Adela was obliged to receive 
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her, and feign an interest in things she did 
not care about, and so, by degrees, she went 
back into society, and became apparently as 
fond of it as she used to be, and no one 
guessed that the gaiety was forced, or that 
her heart was breaking. 

She had still a lingering conviction that 
George Villiers would write. She was slow 
to relinquish all hope. After the Indian 
mail came in, when the postman's ring 
woke up the little Eldon village, Adela's 
cheeks would flush, and her breath come 
quickly; but there was never a line, or 
a word. George Villiers might have been 
dead, so completely had he passed out of 
their world. 

The summer went slowly away. Adela 
spent the autumn at the seaside, and 
did not return to Eldon till early in No- 
vember. It was an unusually gay winter. 
Balls and parties succeeded one another 
far into the new year; Adela was more 

F 2 
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sought after than she had ever been. 
She had a number of admirers, and 
received one or two proposals that 
seemed most eligible, but they were at 
once positively and coldly declined. 
People began to whisper that she was 
likely to marry Colonel Dacre, and this 
report appeared to have more foundation 
than reports usually have. 

Adela liked Colonel Dacre, he gave her 
the feeling of being an old friend, and 
she often accepted his attentions, to rid 
herself of other people's ; besides all that, 
there was the look in him which reminded 
her of George Villiers. Lady Dacre invited 
her often now to " The Firs," and she was 
glad to go. She rode with Colonel Dacre, 
and walked with him, and played to him. 
His manner was reserved; he was not a 
young man, and Adela never dreamt of 
love ; she was in that state of self-absorp- 
tion when other people's feelings escaped 
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her notice, and it was with the greatest sur- 
prise that she one day received a summons 
from her father to go to him in his library, 
and then heard that an offer had been 
made for her hand by Colonel Dacre. 

Colonel Dacre had spoken to her father 
first. It was an old fashion prejudice that 
made him consider this the most honour- 
able way of gaining the end he had in 
view. 

Mr. Heathcote had his own opinion 
about matrimony; but he thought girls 
without mothers were better and safer 
under a husband's care, when it was 
possible, and he promised success as far as 
it lay in his power to ensure it. But he 
was not prepared for Adela's reception of 
what appeared to him, from every point of 
view, a really good offer. 

" I have sent for you, Adela," he said, 
pushing his papers aside, and drawing his 
chair a little back, "to tell you that I 
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have received a proposal of marriage for 
you." 

" For me, papa ? " 

"Yes; Colonel Dacre has asked me to 
allow him to become a suitor for your 
hand. I think him a worthy man as far as 
I know anything about him, and I said 
the subject might be referred to you with 
my consent." 

Adela's cheeks flushed. She was both 
surprised and annoyed. 

"I don't wish to marrj^" she said, quickly ; 
*• I must ask you to decline Colonel Dacre's 
offer, for I can't accept it.'' 

Mr. Heathcote hesitated for a moment. 
He leaned forward, took up a paper-cutter 
and fidgetted with a book. His experience 
of women was not great, and any difference 
of opinion with them perplexed him. But 
in this case he felt it his duty to continue 
the subject. Adela was his daughter, and 
of course would marry someone. 
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" Colonel Dacre, Adela, is a man with 
whom I fancy a woman might naturally 
hope for a fair share of happiness. A 
woman needs a man's protection, and when 
I am dead you will he left alone'' 

" It is impossible, papa. I cannot marry 
Colonel Dacre." 

"Why, may I ask, is it so impossible ? '' 

" I — I — don't care for him." 

" It is not necessary for happiness to have 
exaggerated ideas of love," Mr. Heathcote 
continued, gaining self possession as he 
proceeded with the subject. " Colonel Dacre 
has sufficient means to give you every 
comfort. He is a gentleman, and evidently 
attached to you." 

" It is no use asking me," Adela inter- 
rupted ; " I shall probably never marry, 
certainly never Colonel Dacre." 

Mr. Heathcote seemed annoyed. " I hope, 
Adela," he said, severely, " you have not 
been giving encouragement merely for self- 
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gratification. Colonel Dacre spoke like a 
man who had some grounds to expect a 
different answer to this." 

Adela's mind went swiftly over all the 
events which had happened since she had 
known Colonel Dacre, but failed to see that 
she had shown any preference for him 
beyond what a friendship might warrant. 
She had liked his society, and she had per- 
haps shown him that she did so, but their 
conversations had never even bordered on 
any subject which approached to love- 
making. She knew that she could ex- 
onerate herself from that charge at least. 
Colonel Dacre's companionship had princi- 
pally been attractive to her on this very 
account. She had felt him a pleasant and safe 
refuge, but the idea of marrying him, or 
his wishing to marry her had never entered 
her head. She was sorry it had happened 
Uke this ; she was very sorry that, in her 
self-absorption, she had misled him, and 
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that she was likely to be the cause of 
trouble or disappointment to a man whose 
friendship she valued, and whose character 
she esteemed so highly. That suffering 
might result from the mistake, her own sad 
experience enabled her fully to estimate. 
Still it had been unconsciously done, and 
she could only feel regret. 

Mr. Heathcote waited for a reply. 

" It is certainly very far from being a 
gratification to me that Colonel Dacre has 
proposed," Adela said, looking up, " and 

most assuredly I never expected him to do 
so/' 

" Why should you not have expected it ? 
Other men have proposed to you, and 
Colonel Dacre has been a great deal in your 
society." 

" Colonel Dacre is so much older than I 



am. 



Mr. Heathcote looked uncomfortable. It 
jarred upon him to hear his daughter 
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express an opinion, which sounded like a 
reflection on his own marriage with her 
mother. 

"Certainly you might not have been 
fully able to appreciate his character, 
Adela, or be quite so companionable to him 
as an older and more experienced woman, 
but since he overlooked the deficiency, you 
have good ground for believing that you 
have the power to add to his happiness, as 
well as to secure your own." 

" But I should not secure my own happi- 
ness, and I must consider that first. Indeed, 
papa, I cannot marry Colonel Dacre. I shall 
always like him, but you must decline his 
offer." 

Mr. Heathcote's face clouded. 

" I think, Adela, you had better take a 
little time for reflection." 

"No reflection will alter my decision," 
she replied, " and it would only be unfair 
to let Colonel Dacre suppose that the delay 
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means that I am considering, when I know 
that I am not likely to alter my mind." 

Mr. Heathcote drew a sheet of paper 
towards him, as if to intimate that, under 
the circumstances, the interview was over, 
and that he had no niore to say. 

For a moment Adela hesitated. The old 
impulse she had felt in the early days of 
her coming home again stole over her, and 
she almost obeyed it. She longed so for 
sympathy, to be able to go to her father, 
put her arms round him and tell him all 
her trouble, and so still the dull aching of 
her lonely heart, but she refrained. Some- 
thing in his look made her feel there was 
a barrier between them which no advances 

would ever break down. 

« 

Mr. Heathcote considered that he had 
done his duty, and was anxious to return 
to his interrupted studies. He had given 
Adela his advice, and she had rejected it, 
so she must reap the consequences. 
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He had always thought women enigmas, 
and this opinion was strengthened by 
Adela's rejection of Colonel Dacre. The 
idea of her having no heart to give did not 
cross his mind. Marriage from this point 
of view — from its romantic side, did not 
appeal to his understanding. 




«—*- — - 




CHAPTER VI. 

!DELA was sitting in her own room 
during the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, when a little pony carriage, 
drawn by two Shetland ponies, drove 
rapidly up to the gate, and Lady Dacre 
alighted from it. She would not allow 
herself to be announced. "I will find 
my own way," she said to Parker, and 
she went upstairs and tapped at Adela's 
door. 

Adela said, " Come in," but she flushed 
a rosy red, when she found who her 
visitor was. 

Lady Dacre held out both her little 
gloved hands 

"You are surprised to see me, but I 
wanted to talk to you quietly, and I 
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would rather it should be here, where I 
know we shall be free from interruptions. 
Downstairs we should run the chance of 
Miss Prettyman walking in at any moment." 
Adela drew a low chair forward. After 
her father's accusations, she felt almost 
guilty, and tlie idea of meeting Lady Dacre 
had been an unacknowledged weight upon 

her mind. 

Lady Dacre's manner, to her great re- 
lief, was quite as cordial as usual; but 
she felt intuitively that she had come to 
Elm Bank with some definite object in 
view. Lady Dacre looked at Adela's face 
with the quick scrutinising glance that 
was one of her peculiarities, and then 
said, with a soft smile in her blue 
eyes — 

" I see you guess, Adela, why I have 
come. I want to have a serious talk with 
you. Tell me — do you look upon me as 
your friend ? " 
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"You have always been most kind to 
me," Adela answered, evasively, hardly 
knowing what was best to say. 

" I have liked yoii, Adela — ^I have liked 
you sufficiently to be glad when I thought 
it was probable you would marry my 
husband's brother; and that is a severe 
test, for I think more highly of him than 
mere words can say. My self-imposed 
task to-day is to try and persuade you 
to pause before you throw away such a 
chance of happiness as a life spent with 
Colonel Dacre must offer to any woman. 
Adela, Colonel Dacre is sincerely attached 
to you. His love is no mere boy-love, 
which would change a hundred times — the 
fancy of an houj*. Are you serious in 
meaning to reject him?" 

"Yes," Adela said, withdrawing her 
hand from Lady Dacre's. "I could not 
do Colonel Dacre so great an injustice as 
to think it possible I could marry him. 
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when I know that my feelings for him 
are only those of friendship." 

"But you like him, Adela, and so 
much grows out of that first step." 

"Not the kind of love I could marry 
with." 

" Perhaps, Adela, your heart is not 
free ? " 

Adela drew in her breath quickly ; her 

oyes fell, and a weary expression stole 
over her face. Surely, in one way, her 
heart was free, for George Villiers had 
relinquished all claim to it, but it was 
scarcely the sort of heart any other man 
would feel proud of winning. 

Lady Dacre's own marriage had not 
been a love match. She had loved once 
through a brief spring-time of romance, 
and she was able, by reason of this ex- 
perience, to follow the workings of Adela's 
mind. 

She saw at once how the case stood, 
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but then, without passionate love, her 
own life had been extremely successful, 
and she did not see w^hy Colonel Dacre's 
wishes should be sacrificed for what would 
most likely prove a ridiculous infatuation — 
an infatuation time would be sure to cure. 

" Everyone has had their little experi- 
ences," she said, lightly. " There is a secret 
chamber in most hearts, but there are plenty 
of other rooms, and, after all, you may be 
quite sure no one marries a first love^ 
There are many things in life that bring- 
happiness, Adela, besides a blind idolatrous^ 
devotion to what often proves an unworthy 
object. Passionate love cannot last for 
ever. The romance of it soon departs. 
The companionship, the friendship, and the 
protection of a man who loves you are 
worth so much more than you can estimate, 
that I think you would do well to con- 
sider seriously before you take a step 
which you cannot afterwards recall." 

VOL. I. o 
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"I have too much respect for Colonel 
Dacre," Adela said, " to think he would 
care to marry a woman who conbidered 
matrimony from a mere point of conveni- 
ence. A love like his surely requires some 
love in return, and that I cannot give. 
Dear Lady Dacre, you must not ask me." 

"I wish I could make you see things, 
Adela, from my point of view. You do 
not suppose, Adela, that you are Colonel 
Dacre's first love — that he has lived to his 
age without some woman having been mixed 
up in his history. If you do, and that idea 
influences you, you can dismiss it. No 
doubt he would tell you himself, anyhow, 
/will, because I think it may help to clear 
away your difficulties. Colonel Dacre was 
engaged before he went to India. He 
sailed for the East years ago, possessed 
with a firm belief that this marriage was 
essential to his happiness. Some time went 
by, and then his promised wife jilted him. 
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arid married another man. Do you thinK, 
because of that broken engagement, his 
love for you is less? Oh. the contrary, I 
believe that it is greater, that failure gives 
experience, and that the wisest choice is 
not always the first one. Colonel Dacre 
loves you with, perhaps, a calmer, but a 
truer love than he gave to the woman 
he once hoped would be his wife*" 
" Please, Lady Dacre, say no more." 
*' Yes, Adela, I shall. Think of a happy 
home, a good man's love. The indepen- 
dence of the position, surrounded by all 
that makes life worth having, and don't 
sacrifice it for a chimera, a vague fancy, 
from which you will wake up pome day> 
acknowledging it to have been a dream." 
For a few moments Adela was silent. 
When her father had presented the jcase 
to her, no shadow of doubt as to the possi- 
bility of saying " Yes " had . crossed her 

mind ; now the idea of marryijig Colonel 

o 2 
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Dacre rose before her in its most attractive 
form. 

Might not Lady Dacre be right ? What 
had George Villiers' love really been worth, 
since he could part from her so easily, 
never afterwards making one effort to 
renew the broken tie? Her present life 
was lonely enough. Colonel Dacre evi- 
dently loved her sufficiently to persevere 
in spite of her first refusal. He had money, 
position, friends. The lines would fall 
to her in goodly places, and besides all this, 
she really liked him ; but then, she only 
liked him. The calm friendship she could 
give him must for ever stand in the place 
of love. It was such a colourless life to 
the one she had anticipated, and if she 
yielded, and George Villiers came back, 
what would her feelings be? 

And she pictured to herself the agony 
and remorse. 

Lady Dacre had seen her hesitation, and 
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patiently waited the result. She was a 
woman of the world now, whatever she 
might have been before her marriage. She 
did not believe that girls knew what was 
best for their own happiness. She was 
fond of her husband's brother, and she liked 
Adela Ileathcote. Colonel Dacre would 
certainly marry, and she wished Adela to 
be his wife. 

Colonel Dacre had wanted to leave " The 
Firs" immediately after receiving Mr. 
Heathcote's note, but his sister-in-law had 
prevented him. 

"Don't go yet," she said; "I am sure 
there is some mistake. I will see Adela." 

She felt confident this visit would have a 
successful termination. Certainly she had 
not fancied that Adela was in love with 
anyone else, for Adela had never betrayed 
her secret, and even now, when she recog- 
nised there was some hidden barrier, she 
thought it might be overcome. 
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" Adela, let me at all events persuade 
you .to see Colonel Dacre. Talk it over 
with him ; let the ' No ' be from your own 
lips." 

" It would be useless/' Adela said, tears 
falling from her eyes. " My answer could 
only be *No/ and it would be a painful 
meeting oii both sides. Dear Lady Dacre, 
do spare me, for I am more grieved than 
you know. Ask Colonel Dacre to forgive 
me if I have misled him, for I never meant 
to do so ; but tell him I could not marry 
him, because the friendship I have for him 
would not satisfy him in the years to come, 
whatever it might do now/' 

" Think it over, Adela," Lady Dacre said ; 
** don't decide now, take your own time." 

It was the same advice Mr. Heathcote 
had- given, but Adela only shook her head. 

" It would be no use thinking it over ; I 
knowl shall never change, that no thinking 
would make any difference." 
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Lady Dacre saw that for the present, at 
all events, it would be of no avail to press 
the question, and she rose to go. She was 
not used to being thwarted, and Adela 
recognised a change in her manner, a 
certain coldness which she had thrown 
into it. 

" You are not angry with me, dear Lady 
Dacre ? " 

" l^ot angry ^ but I am disappointed ; some 
day, if I am not mistaken, you will come 
to regret your decision." 

Then Lady Dacre kissed Adela, and said 
" good bye. " 

It was a formal kiss, and Adela felt that 
her pleasant friendship would be lost to her 
in the future, as well as Colonel Dacre's 
love. 

But George Villiers still constituted her 
world, and she had been true to him. 

After that visit of Lady Dacre, Adela 
went less into society. " If my woi'ds 
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and actions can be so misconstrued," she 
reflected, "I must be more circumspect." 

And in order to avoid difficulties, she 
declined a number of invitations she other- 
wise would have accepted. 

She missed the pleasant visiting at " The 
Firs." Colonel Dacre had gone away and 
had not returned, and Lady Dacre, al- 
though perfectly polite, was naturally not 
quite the same as she used to be. Adela 
began vaguely to feel her life a blank. I 
must create an interest for myself, she 
decided at last, so she went down one 
morning to the Eectory, and asked Mrs. 
Carrington if she would let her teach little 
Nellie music. 

" Let her come every morning," she said ; 
" it would be a real kindness to me, and I 
think I can be of use to her." 

Mrs. Carrington overwhelmed her with 
thanks. She had a large family. Educa- 
tion was a difficult matter as regarded the 
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boys, and accomplishments for the girls 
out of the question. Little Nellie was 
only five, but she had a good ear for 
music, and the chance of having her talent 
cultivated was gratefully accepted. Nellie 
should go to Miss Heathcote whenever she 
liked. 

" One must care for someone or some- 
thing, and I think little Nellie will brighten 
Elm Bank," Adela said to herself as she 
walked home, and this she certainly did. 
It was a pretty sight to see her, with her 
golden hair all flying in the wind, racing 
up and down the garden walks, or chas- 
ing the butterflies. Even Mr. Heathcote 
noticed her with interest, and, by degrees, 
made an exception in her favour, so far 
as to let her come into his library when he 
was not particularly busy, and then he 
would show her his coins and fossils, or let 
her peep through the big telescope. 

Gradually, it was not only music Adela 
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taught her, but her other lessons as well, 
and the occupation distracted her from 
brooding over her own sorrows. Nellie 
was not remarkably clever, but probably 
she learnt more with Adela than she would 
have done at home, and she returned 
Adela's kindness with an affection en- 
thusiastically childish. 

Jane looked on complacently. She had 
been the means of getting her misttess 
to occupy herself, instead of sitting all 
day, with her hands folded, and her sad 
eyes fixed on nothing. She was not a little 
proud of the success of the scheme, al- 
though she was careful not to show it. 
' Parker's son, James, was the coachman 
at Elm Bank ; for some time he had been 
thinking seriously of Jane as a desirable 
wife, and one Sunday as they walked home 
from church across the fields, he put the 
question, but Jane would give no decided 
Answer. 
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"What would my mistress do without 
me ? " she said, loftily, with a toss of her 
head ; who would there be to see after 
anything, if she left ? No, it was impossible 
at present; but if James liked to wait — 
well, perhaps, some day. 

Jane liked having a beau, but she was' 
not prepared to rivet her chains. She 
enjoyed showing her power, as Adela had 
done, only the consequences with her were 
not, at present, so disastrous. She wore 
the daintiest of caps, with the most co- 
quettishly coloured ribbons, and nearly 
drove James wild by her caprices, play- 
ing fast and loose, in a really distracting 
manner, but never letting things go far 
enough to cause an entire breach. In her 
subdued moments she would allow that she 
did perhaps consider herself engaged, but 
marrying was always a thing of the future. 

Jane was really attached to her mistress, 
and firmly believed that if she left her to 
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become James Parker's wife, there would 
be no one to look after her, and to a great 
extent she was right. 

It was Jane who tried her very best to 
induce Adela to go out, as she used to 
do. She made up charming toilettes, and 
then declared they were spoiling for want of 
wear ; but it was of no avail, Adela was not 
to be persuaded. The little episode with 
Colonel Dacre had been a real grievance, 
and brought a distaste for all general society, 
The chances were that, go where she might, 
she would meet Lady Dacre, and she shrank 
from that, which was perha|)s not unnatural, 
considering how great the intimacy had 
been, and that any renewal of it might lead 
Lady Dacre to think Adela had changed her 
mind. 





CHAPTEE VII. 

jR. HEATHCOTE prided himself 
upon his health. He was apt to 
think small ailments resulted from people 
passing their lives without taking suffi- 
cient exercise, or having enough occupation, 
and that the cure was consequently in the 
sufferer's own hands. His wife had been 
delicate, and the state of things resulting 
from it had bored him considerably. He 
had dreaded Adela showing signs of weak- 
ness, and this had partly induced him to 
send her away from him, whilst she went 
through the inevitable ailments of childhood, 
He knew, theoretically, that before death 
comes, some disease triumphs over a failing 
body; but although he recognised this as 
the possible, the probable ending of other 
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people's lives, he did not realize it for his 
own. If the uncomfortable suggestion 
arose, he put it aside. 

One morning Adela went into her father's 
study and found him lying on the floor. 

She had knocked and received no answer, 
but this was nothing unusual, for Mr. Heath- 
cote, when absorbed in his books, was very 
absent. For a moment the truth did not 
dawn upon her. She did not think he was 
ill. She fancied he was searching for some- 
thing, and drew a step nearer. Owing to 
the attitude in which he was lying, his face 
was partly hidden, but it was so white and 
drawn that she started back. Then a horri- 
ble suspicion flashed upon her mind? She 
sprang to the bell and rang it violently. 
The unusual summons brought all the ser- 
vants. Parker tried to raise his master, but, 
from being so much agitated, could not do 
it alone, for Mr. Heathcote was lying in a 
heap. James was hastily summoned froiu 
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the stable, and together they got him up- 
stairs and laid him on his bed. The villg-ge 
doctor, Mr. Jefferson, was immediately sent 
for, and, fortunately, happened to Jbe at 
home. The news spread like wildfire, and 
in little more than an hour after Adela had 
gone to her father's room, all Eldon knew 
that Mr. Heathcote had had a paralytic 
stroke. 

Adela was suddenly thrust into a position 
of responsibility. She was called upon to 
act and assume authority, and she rose to 
meet the demand as only a true woman can. 

Paralysis is not like any common dis- 
order. Paralysis, to a man of Mr. Heath- 
cote's age, was as bad as anything could be. 
Mr. Jefferson called in a consulting ph}-- 
sician, and the result of the interview was 
that Mr. Heathcote's state was pronounced 
most precarious, although a rally was by 
no means impossible. 

For days and weeks he lay insensible, 
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and the right side remained completely 
useless. It was pitiful to see the proud, 
reserved man brought so low, but, for- 
tunately for himself, he was hardly con- 
scious of it. It was only by slow degrees, 
as he was getting better, when Mr. Jeffer- 
son went into the room with a bland, 
professional smile upon his face, that Mr. 
Ileathcote even dimly understood what had 
happened to him. 

Adela had once pined for her father's 
love, had pictured, in her fond imagination, 
what his need of her might be, but she had 
not anticipated the truth, she had never 
imagined how she would realize her wishes, 
or rather, how differently her desires would 
he gratified, to what she had anticipated. 
She had longed to be her father's friend 
and companion, to be essential to him ; but 
it was Dead Sea fruit which she gathered 
after all. 

Mr. Heathcote required very careful 
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nursing. The doctors feared, in his present 

weak state, the least excitement might 

bring on another attack, and he was 

nervous to the last degree. He regained 

the use of his speech in a measure, but his 

voice was indistinct, and the right hand 
and arm remained altogether powerless. 

He was obliged to allow everything to be 
done for him by Parker and his wife ; but 
Adela was the one person he cared to have 
about him, and by degrees he came to be 
so dependent upon her that he hardly 
liked her being out of his sight. They had 
reversed the order of things now. They 
were never to meet upon equal ground. Mr. 
Heathcote's mind had been' affected by the 
shock as well as his body, and he clung to 
Adela as a child does to its parent. 

The father of Adela's imagination was 
dead, and in his place, she had a querulous 
invalid, testing all her patience and for- 
bearance. 

VOL, I. H 
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Mrs. Carrington had been very kind. 
She had even offered to stay with Adela 
the first night, but Adela, knowing the 
difficulties to be overcome, had firmly 
declined. 

"You are all very good to me," she 
said ; " but you have the children on your 
hands, whilst I have absolutely nothing to 
do. There is not anything to hinder me 
from devoting myself to a sick bed." 

"But you will have a regular nurse," 
Mrs. Carrington urged. 

Adela hesitated. 

" If Mr. Jefferson advises it." 

" You are young, Adela, and have no 
experience ; think of the responsibility." 

" I know I have no experience," Adela 
said, after reflecting a moment, "but I 

think that I shall soon learn what is 
necessary, at all events I mean to try. I 
think when one's duty is quite clearly 
defined, it must become so much more 
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easy, and who ought to be so fit to nurse 
her father as his own child." 

Mrs. Carrington looked at Adela ad- 
miringly. She did not quite understand 
her, but she liked her, and was grateful for 
her kindness to Nelhe. She thought, as 
Adela stood in the half-darkened room in her 
cool morning dress, how handsome she was, 
and wondered in a vague way if she was 
destined to spend her young life in waiting 
upon an invaUd. 

Everyone in Eldon was extremely kind 
at first in offering, or rather in almost fore- 
ing assistance upon Adela, but as time went 
on, and the excitement waned, sympathy 
cooled down, and finally these importunities 
ceased altogether. Things at Elm Bank 
settled themselves irrespective of the out- 
side world. 

Mr. Heathcote would never get better 
beyond a certain point — that hope was for 
ever extinguished. He might live for many 

H 2 
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years, the doctors thought, or a sudden 
shock might bring on another stroke, which 
would probably prove fatal. In the mean- 
time Adela could only wait and watch. 

She had plenty of excuse now for not 
going out. She was the person who must 
guard her father from the many evils that 
might occur from carelessness or neglect. 
It was a new phase of existence ; but in 
Adela's character there had always been the 
latent capacity for self-devotion, waiting 
perhaps to be developed by the school of 
adversity. 

Mr. Heathcote slowly recovered up to a 
certain pbint, but he did not go beyond it. 
In his helpless dependence, the child whom 
he had always considered a burden watched 
over him with untiring devotion. The 
powers of his mind came back sufficiently 
for him to like being read to, and he 
even required Adela to sit by him with 
writing materials whilst he tried to put his 
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thoughts on paper. The attempt was sad 
as well as trying, for he could not collect 
his ideas, and always ended by beheving the 
fault lay with Adela. 

The young are generally victims of self- 
absorption, and hitherto Adela had been no 
exception to the rule; but now she was 
bravely trying to hide away the desires of her 
own life and think only of others. When Mr. 
Heathcote's bath chair went out into the 
country lanes, Adela always walked by it. 
She planned her day upon the caprices of a 
broken down old man, who would certainly 
never in this world appreciate the sacrifice 
she was called upon to make ; but then in a 
degree she reaped her reward. The happi- 
ness that had gilded her dreams might never 
be hers ; but a sobered feeling of content, 
that savoured of resignation, came with the 
fulfilment of her duty. 

Her life was uneventful, a mere routine. 
At first people said she ought to go out 
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more ; that it was wrong to sacrifice herself 
so completely ; but no one was armed with 
any authority, so nothing came of it, and 
finally all interference ceased. 

Nellie came again to Elm Bank, as she had 
done before Mr. Heathcote's illness, as soon 
as he was sufficiently better for Adela to 
spare the time to attend to her. She was 
the one welcome visitor, and Adela grew 
very fond of the child whom circumstances 
seemed to have thrown upon her hands. 
She bestowed the greatest pains upon her 
education, trying to shield her from the 
mistakes of her own experience. She stood 

midway between the old and the young, and 
each depended on her. 

Time drifted on. Mr. Heathcote, con- 
trary to all expectation, did not change 
materially for some years. He had landed 
at a certain stage, and remained there. He 
did not get better, and he dil not get 
worse. When at last two more strokes of 
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paralysis, following in rapid succession, 
carried him into another world, Adela was 
almost thirty. George Villiers had been 
gone ten years. Her father's prophecy 
had come true, she was alone in the world. 

Then came a great blank in her life. 
She missed her father. She missed her 
occupation. She even missed the constant 
worry and anxiety. There seemed no 
reason why she should not live by herself 
at Elm Bank, since she was no longer a 
young girl, and she made her arrangements 
accordingly. Her income was sufficiently 
large to enable her to retain the old ser- 
vants, and she was only too glad not to be 
obliged to part with them. Jane had by 
this time saved up quite a little fortune ; 
but she still withstood the solicitations of 
the faithful James, that she would have the 
banns called. 

"How could she leave her mistress? " 
'* Did he suppose this was the time to 
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go, just when she was most wanted ! if 
he was in such a hurry, he had better look 
out for someone else. She had got quite 
enough to live upon independent, * thank 
goodness,' " she would add, and then flounce 
upstairs, not oflering the olive branch for 
days together. 

Life in a country village seldom affords 
any startling changes, and Eldon was no 
exception to the rule. People were married 
in the ivy-covered Norman church, and 
their babies were christened there. Year 
after year someone was taken from the 
household circle, and they were laid, the 
old and the young together, in the little 
churchyard. 

Mr. Carrington had struggled on man- 
fully, and, by degrees, his boys went out 
into the world, to fight their own battles. 

Nellie was no longer a child, but a 
woman, only to Adela she always seemed a 
pet and a plaything, and she felt as if her 
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rightful home was Elm Bank, instead of the 
Eectory. 

Lady Dacre had left The Firs in search 
of a milder climate. Adela had not re- 
gretted this, as she would once have done, 
for the estrangement between them had 
widened, till, finally, the warm friendship 
had dwindled down into a mere acquaint- 
ance. 

Colonel Dacre had married. Adela had 
seen the announcement in the paper, but 
she was never likely, she thought, to hear 
any particulars. 

After rather a lengthened campaign, 
both the Amherst girls had also married ; 
and Adela thought sometimes, as she 
walked slowly up and down the Elm Bank 
garden, how completely her old life had 
been swept away. She did not know that 
events were slowly approaching, which 
would change the even tenor of her way, 
and re-open a closed volume. 
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Old General Villiers, to the surprise of 
everyone, lingered on, and outlived many 
who were years younger, and far stronger 
than he was. George Villiers was appar- 
ently forgotten ; Brandon Hall was terribly 
neglected; but people said now, the old 
man was too poor to have it put in 
repair. 

Adela had a httle pony carriage, and 
very often, after her father's death, she and 
Nellie used to drive on the Brandon road. 
It gave her a curious kind of pleasure even 
to see the curls of blue smoke rising among 
the trees from the Hall chimneys, only 
she never said anything. She never now 
spoke of George Villiers to anyone ; but 
down deep in her heart his memory was 
enshrined. 

She had been right when she said, that 
all the knowledge of love she could ever 
have had been begun and would end with 
him, and — she loved him still. 




CHAPTEE Vm. 

jWELVE years had rolled quietly 
away, and Adela was thirty-two. 
She looked, if anything, older, but, as 
strangers often remarked, "anyone could 
see she must have been handsome in her 
youth." 

She was cold in her manner, and reserved, 
even with those few friends with whom she 
was intimate. It is difficult to be bright 
and agreeable unless feeling happy, and, 
after all, at any age happiness is the greatest 
beautifier. 

It was autumn, and Adela had just 
drawn her chair to the drawing-room fire, 
having come in from a solitary meal in the 
big dining-room, an open book was on her 
lap, but she was not reading. Since her 
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father's death, and she had the command of 
money, a great deal of her time was 
occupied in charitable pursuits. She had, 
that afternoon, been asked to help a fresh 
case of distress, and she was thinking it 
over. Presently the door opened, and Jane 
brought in a letter. 

Adela opened it carelessly, as we so often 
open the letters which perhaps affect us 
most nearly. It was from Mrs. Carrington, 
and ran thus: 

" My Dear Adela, 

" George Villiers, an old friend of 
yours, has unexpectedly come back into 
our neighbourhood. It appears his cousin, 
the General, who died three months ago, 
has left him all his property, together 
with Brandon Hall, so he is making the 
necessary arrangements. Mr. Carrington 
met him quite accidentally this morning, 
and brought him to lunch. I know you 
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would be pleased to see him, and this after- 
noon, if possible, I will bring him round for 
a little chat over old days. Of course he 
won't now return to India, but will leave 
the Civil Service, for we hear the property 
is much more valuable than anyone thought, 
and that he will be quite a rich man, Nellie's 
cold is still keeping her in her room, or she 
would have come to you. Hoping you 
will be at home, 

"I remain, 

"Your Sincere Friend, 
"Emily Caerington." 

Adela read as one reads in a dream. 

George Villiers in Eldon, George Villiers 
coming again to see her. It surely could 
not be. 

She had thought of him so long as one 
who was dead, at least to her, that the idea 
of seeing him was almost as great a shock 
as if he had really risen from the grave. 
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There was no time for preparation, for 
thinking, for anything. 

Twelve years ago, if Mrs. Carrington had 
sent that note, how Adela's heart would 
have leapt for joy ; now, it made it sink. 

She was faithful to her love, she had been 
faithful for all those weary years ; but now 
the first sad thought that rose uppermost 
was — I am so changed, he will hardly re- 
cognise me ; perhaps he will not even know 
me. 

If she could only have put aside the 
added years, and met as they had parted, 
how eagerly she would have gone to him ; 
but it seemed to her, in the first rush of 
feeling, as if she could have hidden her- 
self away, so greatly did she dread the 
interview. 

It was an autumn afternoon, and the light 
was already lading. In a vague, unconscious 
way she was glad of that. She dreaded the 
ordeal. She dreaded to see the look that 
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might come into George Villiers' face. He 
would be expecting perhaps to meet the 
Adela of memory, not a careworn, faded 
woman. It is so difficult to realize that the 
people from whom we have long been parted 
have meanwhile grown old, or that we shall 
never see them again as we saw them last. 

Adela sank upon her knees and buried 
her face in her hands. 

" Give me strength," she murmured, " to 
bear my trial. Help me to forget myself." 

Mrs. Carrington's note had not been 
delivered half -an- hour, before she was 
there in person. Long before Adela had 
nerved herself for the coming interview, 
the door opened, and George Villiers was 
standing once again in the old room where 
he had parted from Adela all those years 
ago. Nothing much was changed since 
that June afternoon. It was only the people 
who were different ; but, ah, what a 
difference ! 
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Adela gave her hand, and George VilKers 
took it. There were no expressions of 
regret or recrimination, no denial or en- 
treaty. They parted in the passion of 
youth and love — they met only as friends. 

He held her hand for a few seconds in 
the firm clasp she remembered so well, and 
said a few common-place words. For some 
time she did not dare to look at him ; but 
when she did, it was almost a pain to her to 
find how comparatively little he was altered. 
He was older, certainly, and he had lost the 
look of boyhood; but the George Villiers 
of to-day was almost the same George 
Villiers who had gone away twelve years 
ago. 

Mrs. Carrington kept up the conversation. 

She was a genial little woman, and with- 
out being clever, was never at a loss for 
something to say. She made George Vil- 
liers talk about his life in India, his arrange- 
ments at Brandon Hall ; and for this Adela 
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was grateful to her, in a way that would 
have surprised her, if she could only have 
known the reason. 

Their stay, to Adela's great rehef, was a 
short one, but George Villiers lingered a 
little after Mrs. Carrington had gone. 

*' This is hardly a visit," he said. " May 
I come again ? " 

Adela managed to say she would be glad 
She wished to say something more, but she 
had no command of words. She felt like one 
feels in a dream. 

" Shall it be to-morrow," he asked? " To- 
morrow afternoon ? " 

And Adela said " Yes." 

As year after year had gone by since her 
father's death, and Adela had lived alone, 
she had often thought, "Nothing that is ever 
likely now to come in my life would have 
the power to disturb me, certainly not to 
move me from the even tenor of my way ; 
but when George Vilhers had gone, Adela 
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felt she could hardly still the tumult of her 
feelings. She did not own it, even to herself, 
but with George Villiers had come back all 
her buried hopes, her unacknowledged 

belief that he still loved her. 

Why should he be less constant than she 
was ? Their parting had been the result of 
a mistake — her own mistake, not his. Years 
had left her unchanged ; death would still 
find her true to the one love of her life — the 
one absorbing love, which had never 
wavered for twelve years. 

She tried that evening to occupy herself 
as usual with her books — with the inter- 
rupted charitable schemes — but it was all 
useless. The thought of George Villiers 
coming to Elm Bank on the following day 
excluded every other idea. The warmth, 
the light, the sunshine, had broken in 
upon her cold, desolate world, bringing it 
back to life once more. 

She counted the hours till he would come. 
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" To-morrow ; can it really be to-morrow ? " 
she said, as she restlessly paced up and 
down the room. 

Even after she went to bed and fell asleep, 
all her dreams were about George VilUers ; 
and, in them, the old days came back again 
painted in vivid colours — the days that 
would never come back, except in dreams. 

The following morning dawned at last, as 
everything earthly so surely comes, if we 
only wait long enough. 

Adela had now, for many years, dressed 

with an almost Puritan simpUcity, and 

generally in black. The thought of dress 

had occupied her but little since she had 

given up society. Now, all at once, she was 

troubled about what she would wear. What 

would be most likely to make her look hke 

the Adela of the past? How well she 

remembered the white dress with the pale 

pink trimmings in which she had gone to 

Lady Dacre's party. Such things were 
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possible no longer. She had seen the years 
slip by almost thankfully. Now, it seemed 
to her as if youth were more to be 
desired than any earthly thing — her lost 
youth. 

George Villiers was true to his promise, 
and this time he came alone. Adela, dressed 
in black silk, with a little white lace about 
the throat and wrists, was standing by the 
fire when he entered. They met as they had 
met yesterday, with the formality of acquain- 
tances, only, if anything, both were perhaps 
a little less self-possessed, without Mrs. 
Carrington's lively chatter to fill up the 
awkward pauses. Adela was the more 
nervous of the two. George Villiers had been 
a great deal about the world. He had not 
brooded over the past as Adela had done. He 
had lived an active life in changing scenes. 
Every circumstance of Adela's life had tended 
to make her constant ; every circumstance 
of George Villiers' life had helped him to 
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forget. He had loved Adela sincerely, and 
regretted her deeply ; but when he beUeved 
that his love was not returned, he accepted 
his fate. Personally, he was not much 
changed. Adela had been right there. His 
blue-grey eyes were clear and bright, and 
there was not a touch of grey in his wavy 
auburn hair ; if anything, he had physically 
gained some advantages. He was broader, 
more manly looking ; and his manner, 
without being one tone less soft and genial, 
had the added assurance of the man of the 
world. 

He sat down on a chair by the fire, almost 
opposite Adela, and let his eyes rest on her 
face. She would have given anything to 
know his thoughts as she flushed beneath his 
steady gaze. Was he opening the pages of 
an old half-forgotten story, and reading it 
anew by the hght of his fuller experience ? 

The silence lasted a few moments ; then it 
was George Villiers who spoke — not Adela 
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— and he very quietly assumed the role and 
manner of an old friend. 

Adela, much as she had thought about 
it, had been unable to decide what the 
result of a meeting like this would be. 
Perhaps she had fancied the events of that 
fatal day so long ago would be re-called, 
some explanation given or required. 

"There had been every reason," she 
argued, " to believe this likely," and her 
heart sank a little when she found it was 
otherwise. Surely, there was an under 
current of unspoken thoughts when their 
eyes met, but the conversation only turned 
on commonplace subjects. 

George Villiers asked about her father's 
death, his last illness, about the people in 
Eldon, and what changes had taken place. 
He remembered everyone, and was in- 
terested in all the particulars. He told 
Adela a great deal about himself and his 
hfe abroad, falling at last into the easy, 
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unrestrained way of talking, that brought 
back the George Villiers of the past as 
vividly as if it had only been yesterday he 
had gone away. 

The autumn day had almost faded into 
darkness when he rose to take his leave. 

" You will come again," Adela ventured 
to sav, as he held her hand. 

Of course he would come again, he re- 
plied warmly, and he was only afraid, he 
added, that he should feel inclined to come 
oftener than she might be glad to see 
him. 

Adela's breath came with a little catch ; 
words like these were almost more than she 
could bear. Her life had been like the life 
of a wanderer in the desert. Suddenly 
a draught of cold water was held to her 
hps, and she was asked if she felt inclined 
to drink it. 

" I shall always, at any time, be glad to 
see you," she said, trying to command her 
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trembling voice, and bring herself to speak 
firmly. 

George Villiers thanked her, bending 
down his head in a way that was pecu- 
liarly his own. 

" The thought of meeting old friends," 
he said, " was the first thing that made me 
glad my cousin had left Brandon Hall to 
me. I expected to find many changes, but 
after all, your absence would have been the 
great blank. Eldon would never have been 
the same to me without you." 

Adela dared not raise her eyes, for fear 
George Villiers should see the tears which 
were gathering in them. He still held her 
hand. He would surely say something 
more. They were so near the subject in her 
heart — the explanation of the fatal mis- 
take. 

George Villiers waited a moment as if he 
expected Adela to make some answer. Per- 
haps he misunderstood her silence, for he 
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said " good-bye " rather hurriedly, and went 
away. 

Adela turned her face towards the fire. 
Some bright jets of flame were gleaming 
among the dark masses of coal — flickering 
flames — that every now and then shot out, 
lighting up the room — flames that suddenly 
went out, leaving everything in darkness. 





CHAPTER IX. 

jHE day after George Villiers' second 
visit, Nellie Carrington, whose cold 
was better, came with a message from her 
mamma to Adela, asking her to spend the 
following evening at their house. Adela 
seldom went out anywhere, but she was 
always asked to join any gathering which 
took place at the Eectory. 

"You are not going to have a party, are 
you, Nelhe?" 

" No, certainly not," Nellie said. " Nothing 
you can properly call a party; just a stupid 
little evening — no dancing — only music and 
conversation." 

" I don't think I will come, Nellie." 

" Oh, do," Nelhe said, caressingly. " You 
know I hate a party at home unless you are 
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there. Besides, Mr. Villiers is invited, and 
a strange man always alarms me." 

Adela had never thought of George Villiers 
going. She had become accustomed to the 
idea of seeing him when she was alone, but 
the probability of meeting him in society 
had never struck her. She hesitated before 
giving an answer. 

" You can't say no when / ask you," 
Nellie continued, coaxingly, and then she 
laid a number of alluring reasons before 
Adela, ending with, " and, besides, mamma 
would be so vexed " 

" Very well, I will come," Adela said, at 
last, and Nellie went home triumphant, 
little guessing how far away from the pre- 
sent Adela's thoughts had been wandering, 
whilst she was using the powerful argu- 
ments, which, she firmly believed, had 
settled the point. 

Adela did not waver in her determina- 
tion. On the contrary. The thought of 
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meeting George Villiers gave her intense 
pleasure. Everything seemed to have 
grown suddenly bright, and she felt al- 
most as gay as the Adela of old days. 
The weather even had cleared. It had 
been a damp, gloomy September, but now, 
in October, a late summer had come back — 
the Indian summer that precedes the final 
closing in of the cold dreary winter. 

The party at the Carringtons was just 
what NeUie said it would be, a dull enough 
evening to most people. The guests, after 
tea, sat still, and talked local subjects and 
village gossip, varied at intervals by listen- 
ing to a httle music, which would not have 
stood the test of any very severe criticism. 
But it was a time of great enjoyment to 
Adela. George Villiers arrived so late that 
she had almost given him up, but he did 
come at last, and, after speaking to Mrs. 
Carrington and one or two other people, 
he quietly made his way to a vacant chair 
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at Adela's side, and stayed there during the 
remainder of the night. 

Nellie was flitting about in a white muslin 
dress, with blue ribbons and forget-me-nots 
in her hair, looking radiant and excited, in 
spite of all she had said about her expecta- 
tions of being bored to death. She had 
young friends of her own, and kept princi- 
pally with them. Once she came to Adela, 
and asked her to play or sing, but this Adela 
positively declined doing, so Nellie took her 
place, and sang one of her old songs, one 
that Adela had taught her. 

Adela glanced at George Villiers to see 
if memory carried him back, but, if it did, 
he made no sign. He was watching Nellie 
Carrington, certainly, but Adela could not 
decide if he was occupied with the present 
or the past. 

When the time for leaving came, and 
Adela rose to go, George Villiers offered to 
see her home. 
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"If you will allow me," he said, "the 
walk will be just what I should like." 

Adela accepted. 

Why should she deny herself this httle 
pleasure ? She went upstairs to put on her 
wrap with a feeling of elation. Surely this 
must be the old times coming back, she 
thought, and the impression was confirmed 
when she saw George Villiers, as she came 
downstairs, standing by the hall door wait- 
ing for her. The intervening years seemed 
to have vanished altogether. It was the 
old times over again. A moment after, and 
the illusion and her hopes were destroyed 
together. Mr. Carrington was standing 
just outside on the garden walk, also 
waiting to escort her home. 

Adela made one effort. 

"Mr. Villiers has promised to see me 
safely through the village," she said, hesita- 
tingly. " There is no occasion for me to 
trouble you." 
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"It is no trouble," Mr. Carrington re- 
plied, heartily. " On the contrary. These 
httle gatherings of my wife's always make 
me long for a mouthful of fresh air. I 
shall enjoy a stroll, and Villiers and I can 
smoke our cigars in peace on the return 
journey." 

Adela gave a little sigh. Was nothing 
ever to come right for her? She had 
thought perhaps George Villiers, carried 
back by the force of circumstances, would 
in that walk have given her the opportunity 
of telling him, what she had longed to tell 
him for so many years, that she had told a 
lie when she said she did not love him, that 
she had never meant it, that it had been a 
mistake all through. But, with Mr. Carring- 
ton making a third, all conversation, except 
on the most commonplace subjects, was out 
of the question. 

The stars were shining brightly, and the 
evening was intensely still. Adela thought 
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of the drive home after Lady Dacre's party. 
Everything looked so much the same as it 
had done that night. Why should a few 
years make such a terrible difference? 
Could we never take up the broken threads, 
and finish a work that has only been put 
aside ? Surely, it must be possible. 

They walked slowly, and the conversation 
was principally kept up by Mr. Carrington. 
He was a talkative man. Like his wife, 
his social qualities were well developed, 
and Adela's silence did not appear un- 
natural. The distance was short, and it 
seemed no time before they reached Elm 
Bank. George Villiers could not linger at 
the door, as Adela thought he might have 
done, for Mr. Carrington was waiting for 
him, and had already taken out his cigar 
case ; so, with a brief good-night, the two 
gentlemen sauntered back to the Rectory, 
and Adela went in. 

George Villiers remained some time at 
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Brandon Hall, and he came very often to 
see Adela. He seemed to enjoy her society, 
to like telling her about his house, consult- 
ing her tastes about arranging the garden 
or the furniture, and asking her opinion on 
a hundred trivial matters. It would be 
little to say that Adela enjoyed tliis con- 
fidence. It was the breath of life to her. 
Every detail of her daily occupations turned 
now upon the question, "Will he come?" 
When he did — when she heard his voice, 
the familiar knock, or his footstep, a feeling 
of exultation leaped into her heart, and she 
was happy. If he did not come, everything 
was grey and sunless, and the day seemed 
long and dreary. 

George Villiers went to London in the 
winter, but he came down to Brandon Hall 
at intervals. Sometimes he stayed at the 
Carringtons, and then Adela saw more of 
him than she would have done under other 
circumstances, for he often came round to 
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Elm Bank with Nellie directly after break- 
fast, and would join them in their drives or 
walks, entering into their pursuits with a 
zest and heartiness that was evidently not 
assumed. 

He had not even yet spoken to Adela 
about the past, but Adela felt so sure it was 
coming, that she could wait patiently. 
Gradually it seemed to her they resumed 
the old relations. If she was out walking 
and met George Villiers, he would turn, 
and once more together they would saunter 
through the lanes ; only the tiny branches 
in the hedges, which had been green in 
those days, were now laden with little 
piles of snow, or glittered with a white 
hoar-frost. 

For the first time for many years, Adela 
half regretted that she had so positively 
declined going into society. George 
Villiers was, of course, invited, and he 
went, whilst Adela remained in her loneli- 
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ness at Elm Bank, thinking of him, 
wondering what he was saying, or to whom 
he was talking. Nellie Carrington was 
introduced now, and sometimes she told 
Adela that she had met him, or perhaps 
that he had taken her in to dinner. They 
were vague, unsatisfactory descriptions, 
but Adela was afraid of showing too deep 
an interest, for fear of betraying her secret. 
One afternoon, about February, just 
before George Villiers was going back to- 
London, he came to see Adela. She was 
alone. She had been out in the village 
all the morning, and, feeling tired, was 
sitting over the fire, holding a screen in 
her hand to shade her face. The glad 
look came into her eyes that George's 
presence had always the power to bring. 
She threw down the screen, and mo- 
tioned him to take a chair. His manner 
was distrait — that struck her at once — 
and he would not sit down, but walked up 
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and down the room, as people do when 
they are preparing to say something im- 
portant, but don't quite know how best to 
frame the words, and he answered her 
questions at random. 

Adela felt the colour rush into her face 
— it was coming at last — the heaven of 
which she had dreamt^ for which she had 
prayed, towards which she had been 
drifting. Suddenly, George Villiers sat 
down beside her. 

"I have something on my mind, Miss 
Heathcote ; I have something I want to 
tell you ; will you let me ? " 

Adela felt even her hands turn cold. 
The belief, the Jirm belief that the fulfil- 
ment of her hopes, the reward for her years 
of patient waiting, was so near, robbed her 
of the power of speech. 

He did not seem to observe her silence, 
he was self-absorbed. 

"You have known me now for many 
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years," he continued ; " I can trust in your 
friendship at least. I think I can also 
trust you to tell me the truth, Miss Heath- 
cote — Adela, let me to-day use the old, 
familiar name by which I have always 
thought of you ; will you give me your 
advice ? am I right in hoping it is possible 
my love may be returned — if — if — " 

Adela was about to answer, the words 
were on her lips — words that even then 
might have altered the current of future 
events, and both their destinies — when 
the door opened and two ladies were 
announced. 

They walked in with little company 
smiles on their faces. They were only two 
nieces of Miss Prettyman's, girls on a visit 
to Eldon, who, in order to while away a dull 
afternoon, systematically went out to make 
calls. 

George Villiers at once took his leave. 
There was an expression both of vexation 
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and disappointment on his face, but what 
could Adela do ? She could not send her 
guests away. She was obliged to receive 
them with at least outward civility, and 
the golden opportunity was lost for ever. 

The following morning George Villiers 
was to leave Brandon Hall, and as he was 
not likely to return for some time, Adela 
did not know when she might see him 
again, or what might happen meanwhile. 

Still, in her heart of hearts, she felt sure 
it was only a curtain that had fallen 
between them, that it was already partly 
raised, and some day would be lifted 
altogether. 





CHAPTEK X. 

[HE days slowly lengthened. First 
the snowdrops broke through the 
cold crust of earth, and reared their 
delicate white heads to catch the first 
rays of the sun; then the crocuses put 
in an appearance, and made the little 
gardens in the Eldon village look bright 
and cared for as they wound in geome- 
trical patterns round the borders. 

Adela had always delighted in the early 
spring, and this spring seemed more fully 
to symbolise her ideas of a general re- 
surrection than any other had done since 
her childhood. 

George Villiers was returning to take 
possession of Brandon Hall — ^permanent 
possession. Perhaps it was that know- 
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ledge which coloured everjrthing in the 
future with a glory not its own, but 
borrowed from his mind. 

One day — one eventful day — she was 
busy arranging a basket of flowers in the 
drawing-room, when Nellie Carrington 
walked in. Adela did not leave off* from 
her employment. She knew Nellie so 
intimately that the ceremony of shaking 
hands was not even gone through. 

" Don't interrupt me, Nellie," she said ; 
"I am making a lovely effect by putting 
these azaleas and camelias on a bed of 
green moss." 

** You won't be long, Adela, will you ? 
I — I want to talk to you." 

Adela just glanced at Nellie, and ob- 
served a look of unusual excitement on 
her fair young face. 

" No, I wou't be long ; but I must just 
finish my bouquet, or the flowers will 
spoil. Take off* that warm coat and your 
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hat, and sit down patiently, and admire 
my handy work." 

Adela was used to hearing Nellie's 
troubles, and that they might be import- 
ant never even struck her. She went on 
with her employment, keeping her head 
a little on one side, the better to observe 
her work, placing a flower here, or a 
maiden-hair fern there, till the result was 
perfectly satisfactory. 

" There, I have done now," she said at 
last, and she threw herself into an arm- 
chair. A smile was on her lips, and she 
looked younger and handsomer than she 
had done for years past. There was the 
rekindled light of hope in her dark eyes. 
She had always carried the impress of 
her mind upon her face, and she did so 
now, till it illuminated it with a soft 
radiance. 

Nellie drew a stool forward and sat at 
her feet. 
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•*I have something to tell you, Adela." 

"So you said," Adela replied, letting 
her hand pass lightly over the rippling 
yellow hair. "Is it very important?" 

"Yes, rather. Did you know that Mr. 
Villiers came home yesterday?" 

Adela started. 

" No, I did not know it," she replied, 
calmly enough. "Have you seen him?" 

" Yes, he came to us yesterday. Oh ! 
Adela, that was what I wanted to tell 
you ! " 

"That Mr. Villiers had been to see you?" 

"No, not quite that; something else 
besides. Oh, Adela ! " and Nellie Carring- 
ton's voice faltered ; " I hardly know how 
to tell you, but George Villiers has asked 
me to be his wife." 

By an involuntary movement Adela 
pushed the girl away from her. It was 
a cruel blow, and she was not prepared 
for it. 
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Surely this was the bitterness of death. 

Adela could not speak, but NeUie went 
on without noticing her silence, in the 
pretty pathetic tone of voice in which 
she had so often before related her little 
stories of pain or pleasure. 

"I had no idea he cared for me. I 
thought him so old — so much more papa's 
friend. I think I was a little afraid of 
him at first, and I was not quite sure 
when papa told me if I ought to say 
*yes,' but, Adela, I am sure now that — 
that — ^I love him." 

Love! What was her child's love? — 
the new-born fancy of an hour, when she 
had given him the enduring passion of 
her womanhood. Adela felt stunned. She 
grew white and sick ; but Nellie did not 
notice anything. She was only thinking, 
as she nestled her head against Adela's 
arm, of how best to tell her story. 

At first I thought I would wait a 
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day or two before I gave my answer," 
she said, " then papa and mamma both 
decided that I ought to make up my 
mind at once, and let it be either 
yes or no. I began very soon to feel 
certain I could not say no^ but I 
thought I should have liked to tell 
you about it. Then, yesterday after- 
noon, Mr. Villiers found out that I 
was alone in the schoolroom — or, I have 
since thought, perhaps mamma told him 
— and he came in, and was so kind that 
I quite forgot about his being papa's 
friend, and I think I told him everything ; 
but somehow he was not a bit angry, or 
even vexed, and said I might take any 
time I liked to think it over. And then, 
Adela, I did not want to think, for I was 
sure I liked him better than anyone I had 
ever seen. So, after a little while, I let 
it be yes. And, Adela, / am really engaged'' 
By an almost superhuman effort Adela 
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managed to preserve an outward semblance 
of calmness. K she had been younger 
she might have betrayed -her feelings, she 
might have revealed how, in one brief 
minute, the fair structure which she had 
been raising was crumbling to ruins at 
her feet ; but she was used to self con- 
trol. It had been the discipline of years 
of waiting, the fighting against vain re- 
grets, which had strengthened her to bear 
the last straw that crushed out every 
earthly hope. 

She said a few commonplace things as 
if they were a lesson she was slowly 
trying to learn, but they satisfied Nellie. 

Nellie, Adela had hitherto considered a 
child. It seemed almost impossible that 
it was this little girl, whom she had taken 
to her heart in its desolation, should 
be the instrument destined to rise up 
between her and George Villiers. 

Surely, all her life she had been pur- 
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sued bj the Nemesis of fate, but she had 
never expected this. She was conscious 
that she could have borne anything 
better. K George Yilliers had brought 
back some strange wife with him from 
India, she would have accepted the posi- 
tion. She even fancied now she had been 
prepared to hear of his marriage, but 
that he should come home with his heart 
free, and choose Nellie Carrington, was 
more than she knew how to bear. 

Now that the difficult part of her story- 
was told, Nellie liked talking of herself. 
She had been so long used to making a 
confidante of Adela, that, by force of habit, 
she poured out all her childish thoughts, 
and lingered over the details of her con- 
fession. Her pretty head was still leaning 
on Adela's arm, and every now and then 
she raised her blue eyes, lightly filled 
with tears, such as the spring showers 
dash upon the violets. 
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Adela did not take in the meaning of one 
half she said ; but when Nellie's rosy lips 
whispered George's name, she shivered. 

At last, when Adela was beginning to 
think she could bear the strain no longer, 
Nellie rose to go. 

" I shall come again very soon," she 
said ; " I shall have so much to tell you. 
You have always been more to me than 
my own mother, and I can talk to you, 
as I can't even to her." 

Adela went slowly upstairs to her own 
room and shut the door. She stood still 
before the large mirror, which, years 
before, had reflected back Nellie's childish 
figure, with the yellow curls hanging over 
her bare white shoulders, and the pearls 
clasped round her neck. 

She had thought, only that very morning, 
that she herself was still young. 

How could she have made such a 
mistake. Surely she had overlooked 
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some little threads of white that ran in 
between her dark brown hair ! 

She could not have become really older 
in the short time which had passed since 
she had gone down stairs that morning ; 
but she saw herself differently now, 
perhaps, as others saw her, a faded, middle- 
aged woman, with lines of care on her 
face ; a woman no man would choose, when 
the world was full of youth and brightness. 
And yet she had thought that George 
Villiers still cared for her. It had been 
a fond delusion, from which she had been 
rudely awakened. 

She sank down upon her knees, and 
covered her face with her hands. Oh, 
it was hard to bear ! She had missed 
the possible happiness of her life, and 
lost the chances of it, with her departed 
youth. She had loved George Vilhers 
as Nellie would never love him. If he 
had married her, she would have been 
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SO tender and true ; and yet her very love 
for him had, perhaps, helped to separate 
them, for was it not the suffering he had 
caused her which had made her grow old 
before her time? 

Surely a man's love is written in sand, 
which a turn of the tide can wash 
away. 

Adela's first feeling as she rose from 
her knees was, I must leave Eldon; but 
even this poor relief seemed denied to 
her. To whom could she go? She had 
so few friends, and her absenting herself 
from home during the winter, without any 
obvious reason, would excite so much 
surprise. 

Some punishments are apparently so far 
in excess of the error committed, the 
discipline some undergo is so much greater 
than seems necessary. A man has hid 
life to live, a woman her's to suffer. A 
man's occupations at least distract him 
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from the perpetual dwelling .on self. Adela 
had hidden herself in a world of her own 
creating, a world in which George Villiers' 
memory had always been supreme, and it 
was a world into which he would now 
never enter. The twelve years of absence, 
which had seemed nothing to her, had 
really built up a wall between them. 
Never to have met George Villiers again, 
to have had only that memory, would 
have been nothing as compared to the 
misery of seeing another raised into her 
vacant place ; another woman his wife, 
and that woman Nellie Carrington. 

It was a bitter experience, and the victory 
over self was not an easy one, for almost 
every hour brought some fresh trial. 

Nellie grew more radiant day by day at 
the prospects opening before her. She 
would come to Elm Bank to show Adela 
triumphantly a bracelet, or a ring, whicli 
George Villiers had eent; for he had 
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returned to London immediately after his 
engagement. Sometimes she even read 
scraps out of his letters. She consulted 
Adela about every trifle concerning the 
trousseau. She brought patterns of silks 
and satins and muslins, and asked her 
advice on all points. Daily Adela went 
through a series of small tortures, beside 
which one huge martyrdom would have 
seemed actually welcome. 

George ViUiers returned home, and Nellie 
brought him to Elm Bank. 

" You don't know, George," Nellie said, 
throwing her arms round Adela's neck. 
" what a dear old thing she is, or how good 
she has been to me." 

Adela felt as if she had been stabbed, 
but she managed to retain her self-posses- 
sion ; she even glanced at George ViUiers. 
His eyes were not looking at her but at 
Nellie, and they had the old love light in 
them she remembered so well; the same 
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look which had once been for her and her 
only. 

Nothing she could say or do now would 
alter the irrevocable past. 

She had not, perhaps, realised till then 
how completely she had lost her power ; 
how the sceptre she had once so lightly 
thrown down had been taken up and given 
to another. 





CHAPTER XI. 

:AND0N hall was partly re- 
furnished, and Nellie delighted to 
ask Adela about the alterations. She 
was very much flattered at George Villiers 
wanting her advice, and not a little self- 
important in her own family circle ; but 
Adela had trained her tastes, and she 
could not quite depend on her own judg- 
ment, and so managed to consult her 
privately. 

One bright morning, just as the tiny 
green buds were beginning to show on 
the elm trees, and all nature was teeming 
with life, Nellie came rushing in to invite 
Adela to drive over to Brandon Hall with 
her and George Villiers. George Villiers, 
she explained, was waiting at the Eectory, 
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and as the day was lovely, they might 
enjoy the expedition so much. 

" Do come, Adela," Nellie said, her face 
beaming with excitement; "it would be 
such a pleasure to us both having you ; 
besides, Adela, I want you to choose your 
room. You know, you will have to stay 
with us for weeks at a time, and you 
must have the prettiest room in all the 
house." 

A wintry smile crept over Adela's face ; 
the us was so lightly spoken, and the paia 
it brought so great* She saw the picture 
of herself, a guest at Brandon Hall — not 
George's wife, as she had once fondly 
imagined. It was Nellie who would go 
with him through the old rooms, and sit 
beside him in the long winter evenings. 
She could imagine the warmth and bright- 
ness that left her so completely out in 
the cold. 

" Thank you, Nellie," she said, putting 
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her hand with a weary motion to her head, 
as if to recall her wandering thoughts. " I 
am not feeling well to-day, I — ^I — " and for 
a minute she bent her head between both 
her hands, 

NelUe looked really sorry. She could 
understand a headache, and she accepted 
the excuse, but she was obliged to hurry 
away. 

" I shall come round this evening," she 
said, *' and tell you all about what George 
and I have done, what alterations we 
decide upon, and exactly how everything 
looks. I shall be dreadfully anxious to 
know how you are," and she kissed Adela 
lightly, and went softly out of the room. 

She came again in the evening, as she 
had promised she would. Adela com- 
plained that her head still ached, and kept 
the lamps shaded. 

Nellie took her usual place on a stool by 
her side, and began, as she had promised, 
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to detail the events of the day, with a 
minuteness of description that carried a 
barb in every word, 

. Brandon Hall was rather gloomy, she 
admitted, but then it was large enough 
to allow of any number of guests. 

" I should like, Adela," Nellie said, " to 
have the house always full of people, and 
then we should be able to have riding 
parties, and charades, and dancing every 
night ; without that, I don't think I should 
like living there at all." 

" Of one thing, I am sure, Nellie," Adela 
replied, "a woman must try to find her 
happiness in her husband's home, quite 
independently of other people." 

" Oh, of course," Nellie assented, in an 
absent sort of way ; " but one can't always 
be together; besides, I have been out so 
little, my life has been so dull, that I 
long to shake my wings and have a 

fly." 
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" Nellie," Adela asked, earnestly, " you 
are surely not marrying George Villiers to 
secure these doubtful advantages. Are 
you quite sure, Nellie, that you love him 
for his own sake ? " 

" Oh, Adela ! How can you doubt it," 
and Nellie nestled her head on Adela's lap. 
" I cannot tell you how fortunate I think I 
am, and, Adela, I owe so much of it to you. 
Do you know," she said, lifting her blue 
eyes to Adela's face, "what first made 
George think of me ? what first attracted 
him ? — it was my singing. He said I sang 
some songs which he had used to love 
when he was young, and that they 
recalled the time so vividly, that he 
fancied he was Hving it over again." 

Adela's heart beat thickly. Had she 
done this also? Oh, it was very hard to 
bear. Had she unconsciously been train- 
ing Nellie to take her place ? People said 
there was a similarity between them — a 
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trick of voice and manner. Perhaps this 
also had influenced George Villiers. 

Why is it that our own hand and act 
should so often unconsciously be the means 
of destroying our happiness in life? Why 
do we always see afterwards, when it is 
too late, just when our mistakes have 
been made, and so seldom till it is too 
late? 

"Did I tell you mamma went with us?" 
Nellie continued after a few moments 
silence. "Papa insisted on a chaperone, 
and as you could not go, she was obliged. 
George drove his mail phaeton. I sat by 
him, of course, and mamma and Milly 
sat behind. So, after all, it did not signify. 
I believe mamma was a little nervous, 
though she would not own it, for we went 
at such a pace. I love those big chest- 
nuts, Adela, and George managed them 
beautifully." 

Adela made a motion which might 
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mean assent, and which did duty for the 
words that failed to come. 

"I am to be presented, Adela; only 
think of that ! " 

" Mrs. George Villiers, on her marriage, 

by " 

" I wonder who is to have the honour," 
and Nellie gave a little silvery laugh. 

"I shall do up my hair very high, 
and have yards and yards of train, so as 
to look imposing. Do you seriously 
think, Adela, I shall ever succeed in 
making myself a sufficiently grande dame 
to be the mistress of Brandon Hall ? " 

" I think," Adela said, earnestly, " that 
is hardly a matter worth considering, at 
least from your point of view. You are 
not marrying only to be the mistress of 
Brandon Hall." 

" Oh, of course not, Adela ; but you 
ought to have seen the family portraits 
to understand exactly what I mean 
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George and I went into the gallery alone. 
That was the best of having mamma 
and Milly, for they went off in another 
direction, and we had a lovely time 
there. George told me stories and family 
legends about all the beauties ; and some 
of the ladies were so magnificent that I 
sighed as 1 thought what a difference 
there was between them and poor little 
me. But in a court dress, Adela, I shall 
look older and more imposing, shan't I?" 

" Dress makes a great difference," Adela 
replied. 

" Of course, it does ; and George de- 
clares he wants my likeness taken in my 
white frock and garden hat, the one in 
which he first saw me. I don't mind 
having my photograph taken in it, but 
as for sitting like that to a regular artist, 
nothing would induce me. I mean to 
have a pale blue satin, trimmed with 
swansdown. I know so exactly how it 
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would look, for I saw a picture of it 
once in the academy. Don't you remem- 
ber Amy Eobsart kneeling at the Earl 
of Leicester's feet ? You said then I was 
like Amy Eobsart, and I have never for- 
gotten it." 

" Did I ? " Adela replied. 

"Would George make a good Earl of 
Leicester, I wonder." 

" I think he would, and we might be 
taken together — so." 

And Nellie went across to the sofa and 
sat down upon the floor. 

" I ought to let down my hair," and 
she shook the shining locks free from the 
comb. "George must look down, and I 
must look up, with a mingled expression 
of awe and admiration, and then, backed 
up by the blue satin and swansdown, 
the whole might, I think, be made a 



success." 



"You are frivolous to-night, Nellie." 
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Nellie sprang up. 

"I am trying to shake off the gloomy 
impression Brandon Hall has left upon 
my mind, and I was forgetting your head 
ached. Adela," she continued, in a voice 
subdued into a sympathetic key, as she 
resumed her old place at her side, "I 
would rather, so much rather, live in 
London. I know all the people about 
here. I am sick of meeting the same 
faces wherever one goes ; and to begin 
society all over again in one's married 
life, with no new materials is, even you 
must own, a very depressing idea." 

"I care so little for society, Nellie, 
that I can't bring myself to consider it 
from your point of view. You will be 
George Villiers' wife, and independent of 
the outside world." 

A little pause followed, during which 
Nellie kept turning round her engage- 
ment ring, a hoop of pearls anddialmonds. 
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" Adela," she said, coaxingly, " you will 
never tell me what dress you are going 
to wear, and I want so much to know. 
I want you to look your very best at our 
wedding. You nearly always wear black, 
and you know that would be unlucky 
at a marriage. Do tell me what you 
have chosen." 

"Wait till the day, Nellie, and then 
you will know." 

" The bridesmaids' dresses are finished ; 
I showed them to George this morning, 
and what do you think he said?" 

"I have no idea." 

"He said he should like to walk into 
church and be married without any fuss, 
or bridesmaids, or anything. Was it not 
absurd ! " 

"That depends, i^'ellie. Men don't 
often like the bustle and preparation 
that a wedding generally entails." 

" Oh, but / do, Adela, and all the 
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children at home are quite wild with 
delight. I think a quiet wedding, with 
no breakfast or cake or anything, such 
as that horrid old Miss Prettyman ad- 
vised, would be simply dreadful." 

Adela sighed. Her love for George 
Yilliers was surely growing more perfect. 
She could put aside her own feelings 
and pray for his happiness, though her 
life and his would be so far apart. 
When Nellie said these kind of things 
her heart sank. Perhaps he had meant, 
she thought, to talk to her about Nellie 
on that afternoon when, in her vanity, 
she had fancied it was of herself. Per- 
haps she would have advised him dif- 
ferently. Would Nellie make him happy 
when the first novelty of having a young 
wife was over ? Would she be a com- 
panion to him, a sharer of his joys and 
sorrows? Was it pjssible? 

George Villiers had been to see Adela 
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several times since his engagement, but 
she had not admitted him. There was 
a point beyond which endurance was not 
possible, and a tete-a-tete with George 
Villiers about his marriage in the Elm 
Bank drawing-room was that point. 

Adela did not, however, manage to 
avoid meeting him. No precautions 
guard us effectually against the accidents 
of life; and the very means taken to do 
so often bring about the undesired result. 

One evening Adela was walking back 
to Eldon, or rather Elm Bank, having 
been for a solitary stroll through the 
country lanes. She had chosen the late 
afternoon and the most unfrequented 
paths, because she wanted to feel quite 
sure of meeting no one. It was getting 
dusk, and the place was rather lonely. 
She fancied she heard footfalls behind 
her, and began to hasten her own hither- 
to loitering steps. Suddenly George 

VOL. I. M 
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Villiers rode past her on horseback. 
Adela drew aside, and at first he did 
not recognise her. She hoped he had 
not done so, for he passed her. A 
moment after, he had wheeled his horse 
round and stopped. 

" I thought I could not be mistaken," 
he said, '^but the coming darkness made 
me doubtful. It is so late, Miss Heath- 
cote, you must allow me to see you 
safely home." 

" I am not at all afraid," Adela replied, 
quickly. "Please don't let me keep you. 
I am quite used to the country, and I 
always walk alone." 

"But meeting you at all this evening 
is such an unexpected pleasure," he said, 
quietly dismounting, and taking his place 
at her side; "you surely won't be so 
unkind as to deprive me of a little con- 
versation now we have the opportunity." 

Adela was glad the dusk had come, 
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and he could not see her face. She 
steadied her voice with an effort. 

After all it was only another ordeal. 

They glided into indifferent subjects. 
They spoke of the lengthening days, 
the coming of the spring, just as people 
will talk when their minds are full of 
something else ; and yet to Adela, George 
Villiers' society, after the first few em- 
barrassed minutes, brought a sense of en- 
joyment she could not have explained 
even to herself. His presence brightened 
the atmosphere ; his voice, his manner, 
recalled so vividly the memory of the 
past happy days that she was lured into 
a temporary forgetfulness. For half an 
hour it was the old times, and then came 
the waking. 

George Villiers went with her to the 
door of Elm Bank. For a moment they 
both paused there in silence, then George 

spoke. 

X 2 
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"I am SO glad I have seen you, Miss 
Heathcote. I have been very unfortunate 
lately in missing you." 

"Yes," Adela said, for he waited as if 
expecting a reply. 

" I had fancied," he continued, " that — 
that you avoided me. We are such old 
friends, that I wanted you, above all 
people, to wish me well." 

For a moment, Adela raised her eyes 
to his face, and there was an expression 
of pain in them that came back to 
George Villiers' memory years after, when 
he had the key by which he could in- 
terpret it. It only puzzled him now. 

"Miss Heathcote — ^Adela," he said, 
hastily, "let me have your good wishes 
for my new life. Do you remember I 
once thought we two were destined to 
spend our lives together. I was pre- 
sumptuous then; but I think you have 
forgiven me, and remain my friend ! " 
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There was a little ring of sadness, even 
of regret in his voice, that almost startled 
Adela into a betrayal of her feelings; a 
moment after, and she had crushed back 
the impulse. 

It was too late I George Villiers was 
no longer free. 

The past must for ever remain irre- 
vocable. 

Adela held out her hand. "Don't let 
us talk of the old days," she said. " Even 
to recall the past is so useless ; you must 
never dream that I don't wish for your 
happiness," she added, fervently; "I pray 
for it. God grant your future may be 
as bright as I desire it to be; and — and 
always think of me as your friend ; for no 
matter how seldom we meet, I shall not 
change, of that you may rest assured." 

The door was opened. George Villiers 
made a movement as if he would have 
gone in, but Adela's manner arrested 
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him. There was just a touch of reserve 
in it, which -contrasted strangely with the 
late warmth into which she had been 
betrayed. 

Somehow he did not feel as if the 
interview had ended satisfactorily; but he 
was conscious that Adela intended it 
should be ended, for she still held out 
her hand. 

He thought, perhaps, his alluding to 
their broken engagement had offended 
her, and he would like to have said 
something more. There was a charm 
about Adela's society that made him wish 
to prolong the conversation; to find out 
exactly what she had meant, and he was 
not sure that he had done so. 

But Adela would not wait. She said 
good-night hurriedly, went in, and closed 
the door. 




CHAPTER Xn. 

)ELLIE'S wedding was to take place 
very soon. Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
rington were, of course, anxious to forward 
so prosperous an arrangement for their 
daughter's future happiness, and Nellie's 
boat went drifting out into a summer 
sea. 

Her wedding dress was sent home — a 
triumph of satin and lace. One morning. 
Adela received a little note from the 
Eectory, asking her to go there on par- 
ticular business; and, quite unconscious 
of what the business might be, she went. 
She was shown into Mrs. Carrington's 
room, and found Nellie there, dressed in 
all her bridal finery. 

" I wanted you to see me, Adela," she 
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said. "I wanted to know how you 

thought I looked?" |i 

She asked the question with a flush on 
her cheeks, and her bhie eyes sparkling. 

After all, there is no such beautifier 
as happiness; and Nellie Carrington, as 
she stood there, looked a perfect Hebe 
of fresh loveliness. Her golden hair was 
twined with orange blossoms, and the lace 
veil which was thrown over her head 
fell lightly upon the folds and trails of 
white satin. She had no ornaments ; but 
then she had her youth — inestimable 
youth. 

Adela stood very still, her mind living 
in the past. 

That was what she was to have been — 
George Villiers' bride. She had often 
pictured herself in those old days just as 
she saw Nellie now, and she was not the 
principal actor in the scene after all, 
only a looker on. 
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Standing there in her dark serge winter 
dress, the contrast between herself and 
Nellie struck her in all its bare reality. 
It was Autumn and Spring — the fallen 
leaf and the bright young blossom. 

Mrs. Carrington was superintending 
Nellie's toilette with a mother's fond 
solicitude ; she turned to Adela for her 
opinion. 

"Will she not be a pretty bride? Do 
you think there is any fault in her 
dress? It could easily be altered now, 
for the dressmaker is down stairs." 

Adela started. She did not answer, but 
went forward and made a pretext of ar- 
ranffin^:^ a flower in Nellie's hair. 

" Look at my handkerchief," NelUe said, 
holding up a dainty fabric of cambric 
and lace. "That has been sent me as a 
present to-day. My bouquet, of course, 
will come from George. There are lovely 
flowers in the conservatory at Brandon, 
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and all the white ones are being saved 
for me." 

"Of course," Adela said, dreamingly, 
^' the flowers for a bride must be white." 

"And, Adela, the school children are 
to scatter flowers before us as we walk 
down the path from the church door." 

"I am afraid," Mrs. Carrington said, 
^'we shall have to ask you, Adela, to spare 
us what you possibly can ; flowers are 
so scarce this time of year." 

" You are welcome to anything I have," 
Adela replied. 

" Oh, Adela ! " Nellie exclaimed, with 
a little shake of her head, "how rash 
you are. You don't know what you are 
promising. I shall come and rob you of 
everything. I shan't leave a single blossom 
behind me." 

Yes, that was true. It was only a 
random shaft, but it went home to Adela's 
heart, and made it quiver with pain. 
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Surely Nellie had done this already. 
She had gathered and was wearing the 
flowers which had withered for her. 

Mrs. Carrington went to the door. " I 
have promised to let the children see 
Nellie," she said, and then she called 
them. They came rushing in, a merry, 
noisy troop, but stood quite awe-struck 
by the transformation. They could hardly 
believe it was their sister, and, covered 
by their exclamations of doubt and ad- 
miration, Adela at last managed to slip 
away unobserved. 

That evening she called Jane into her 
room, and desired her to pack a few 
clothes, saying that she required them, as 
she was going away from Eldon on the 
following morning. 

Jane looked her surprise. 

Adela felt her colour rising. She hated 
having to give an excuse, or enter into 
any explanations, but Jane was now an 
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old and valued servant, and it became in 
a measure necessary. 

"I have lived so quietly, Jane, of late 
years," she said, with a little nervous 
shake in her voice, " that I cannot under- 
take the bustle and excitement of a wed- 
ding. I am quite sure no excuse would 
be taken for my not being at Miss Car- 
rington's so long as I was in the village, 
therefore, I have decided upon going away 
quite quietly, without telling anyone. I 
shall return when the marriage is over." 

"But won't Miss Carrington be disap- 
pointed ? " Jane urged. 

"I don't think so," Adela replied, with 
a little unconscious sigh. " Miss Carring- 
ton has so much to make her happy 
and occupy her thoughts, that the 
absence of one guest cannot make any 
real difference." 

Jane looked at her mistress with the 
same searching glance which Adela re- 
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membered of old ; but she said nothing 
beyond asking what things she intended 
taking, and if she would require her to 
go also. 

" No," Adela said ; " I shan't want you. 
I — I have friends in London, and a maid 
might inconvenience their arrangements ; 
besides, Jane, I would rather you re- 
mained in charge of Elm Bank. Mrs. 
Parker is getting so old, that all the real 
responsibility must rest with you when I 
am away." 

To this Jane acquiesced ; but she still 
lingered. 

"I shan't want many things," Adela 
said, by way of dismissing her ; " but you 
had better see about the packing at 
once ; and, Jane, remember I must catch 
the eight-o'clock train in the morning, 
so tell James I shall want the brougham?" 

Adela wanted to be alone, and yet she 
had nothing much to do. The evening 
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that was so full of excitement at the 
Kectory was dull enough at Elm Bank. 
Adela sat by herself in the drawing-room. 
No sound except the ticking of the clock 
on the mantelpiece disturbed the intense 
stillness. Her hands were clasped to- 
gether on her lap, and there was an 
expression of profound melancholy on 
her pale face. She was for ever trying 
to realise that her's was to be a de- 
solate and darkened life — darkened by 
the anguish of her unsatisfied love. She 
was endeavouring to accustom herself to 
the idea, to bury the dead past, to 
accept the inevitable future, and bear her 
burden bravely. 

When everyone had gone to bed, and 
the house was still, she took out her writ- 
ing case, and began a letter. She tore 
up the first copy, and wrote a second, 
and this she enclosed in an envelope. 
Then she went upstairs, and fetched down 
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from a drawer in her wardrobe a mo- 
rocco case, and wrapped it up, together 
with her letter, in a parcel, which she 
directed to Miss Carrington. 

"Let Miss Carrington have that packet 
at once," was the last thing she said on 
the following morning, as the train moved 
out of the little Eldon station ; and Parker 
obeyed the order, leaving it at the Eectory 
on his way home. 

Nellie was brushing out her long hair 
before the looking-glass when it arrived. 
She was later than usual that mornmg, 
but excuses were made now for granting 
her any little indulgences not hitherto 
allowed. Her sister Milly brought the 
parcel upstairs, and Nellie, concluding 
at once that it was a present, began 
eagerly to untie the string. 

The first thing that fell out was a letter 
in Adela's handwriting, which she opened 
and hastily read. 
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"Dear Nellie, — 

" I shall not be at your wedding ; you 
must not think it is because I do not 
care for you, but because I feel too old 
to take part in so gay a scene. I have, 
or rather I shall have left Eldon before 
you get this. I intend only to be absent 
a short time, but I wish to spare myself 
the pain of refusing your entreaties. You 
will not think me unkind, Nellie, I am 
sure, but accept all my best wishes, to- 
gether with the enclosed necklace of 
pearls. They were a gift to my mother 
on her wedding day, and I wish you to 
wear them on yours, for the sake of 
"Your affectionate friend, 

"Adela Heathcote." 

The note dropped from Nellie's hand, 
and she unfastened the case — the purple 
morocco case which she had not seen 
since she was a child, but which she now 
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remembered so distinctly. She lifted the 
necklace and again clasped it round her 
throat. 

Is it not lovely, Milly?" she said, 
and just the very thing I wanted. No- 
thing looks half so well as pearls with 
white satin, especially for a bride ; go 
and call mamma, Milly!" 

She remembered Adela's letter a little 
later. She was really sorry that she was 
not going to be present at the wedding, 
and rather vexed with her also, but, 
after all, the regret was short-lived. 

In the midst of so much excitement — 
on the threshold of a new life — as Adela 
had said, the presence or absence of any one, 
excepting her own family or George Villiers, 
would not make any material difference. 

So Nellie accepted the pearls which 
Adela had meant to wear at her own 
bridal, quite unconscious of anything ex- 
cept their beauty. 

VOL. I. H 




CHAPTER Xm. 

)ELLIE'S wedding took place in the 
month of April. There were 
showers on the eventful day, followed by 
sunshine ; but, altogether, the sunshine 
prevailed. 

Eld on was naturally in a great state of 
excitement; and, in a limited degree, the 
whole neighbourhood shared it. 

George Villiers' marriage was not cor- 
dially approved of by the county ; mothers 
with marriageable daughters especially 
thought he had been too hurried in his 
selection. A man possessing a good in- 
come besides Brandon Hall might, they 
argued, have done so much better than 
chosen the daughter of an obscure clergy- 
man with a large family, most of whom 
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would probably sooner or later come 
upon his hands to provide for. 

All the same, those who had been asked • 
did not decline the invitation to be present 
on the momentous occasion. 

The bridesmaids were mostly very young 
girls, friends of Nellie's, and her own little 
sisters completed the number. They made 
a pretty picture, as they grouped them- 
selves round the youthful bride, in their 
white dresses, with bouquets of spring 
flowers in their hair and on their breasts. 

It would be almost impossible to say 
exactly what Nellie felt .as she went for 
the last time a girl out of her own little 
room. It was all like a wonderful dream, 
in which she had suddenly turned into the 
princess. If she had known more of the 
world, or what sorrow and disappointment 
meant, she might have had misgivings 
about the future ; but as it was, she had 
no sad thoughts, no high aspirations or 

N 2 
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fears about treading the unknown path 
upon which she was just entering. She 
was radiant, like a child who has un- 
expectedly had a heap of new toys poured 
into its lap. 

Mrs. Carrington had helped to dress her 
on her wedding morning, and had lingered 
about her with the tears dropping from 
her eyes. She was not really sorry Nellie 
was going to be married. She would have 
been bitterly disappointed if anything had 
come to prevent it ; but all the same, it 
was a break in the household chain, this 
parting with her child. She cried a little 
during the ceremony, but it was from 
emotion, not grief; and she received all 
the congratulations which were heaped 
upon her with great inward satisfaction. 

Nellie never gave way at all. She went 
through the marriage ceremony beautifully. 
She made her responses more firmly than 
George Villiers did; and when the ceremony 
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was over, and they had gone into the vestry, 
she signed her maiden name for the last 
time with a smile on her rosy lips. It 
was the excitement, perhaps, that elated 
and kept her up. 

Is not the wedding day the one supreme 
day in all a girl's life? — the crown and 
glory of her womanhood? 

As she went down the path through the 
churchyard leaning on her husband's arm, 
the sun shone out brilliantly, and its rays 
fell upon the daisies and golden buttercups 
the little village children had strewn before 
her; but she trod on them in the wan- 
ton spirit of youth, crushing them beneath 
her feet, or sweeping them away fai the 
folds of her satin train. What did a few 
spoilt flowers matter when everything com- 
bined to do her honour ? The strains of 
Mendelssohn's Wedding March followed her, 
and the bells rang a joyous peal over her 
head oud of the old ivy-covered tower. 
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Surely the promisesjthat looked so bright 
must be fulfilled. 

And Adela? 

Adela was alone in a dreary room in a 
London hotel. 

She knew exactly the hour at which 
everything was to take place, for had not 
Nellie detailed the programme down to the 
most minute particulars ? Her watch was 
lying on the table, and she was kneeling 
beside it, following everything in her mind's 
eye. 

She could see Nellie kneeling beside 
George Villiers, and the proud light in 
his eyes as he placed the ring upon her 
finger. She could fancy the sunshine 
coming through the stained glass window 
and resting on their bent heads ; the 
sombre aisle, where her own pew was, 
filled now with gaily dressed people — 
everything that was going on. 

Then she thought of those quiet Sundays, 
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when she had sat in church thinking her 
own thoughts till the sound of Mr. 
Carrington's voice seemed to die away in 
the distance, and she had lived in a world 
of her own, weaving those sweet dreams 
of which she never tired. 

What strange persistency was there in 
her nature that prevented, her from letting 
her love go by ? What unhappy fate had 
made her mar her life so utterly, and then 
suffer for it so cruelly ? 

She bent her head upon the table, and 
scalding tears fell upon her clasped hands. 

The waters of Mara were very bitter; 
but she knew that she would have to drink 
of them — and yet live. 

She made no wild plans, no despairing 
resolves ; she only prayed for strength to 
live that higher life that might fit her, 
better perhaps than happiness would have 
done, for that land where the weary and 
sorrow-laden spirit finds its rest. 
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After a few moments she raised her 
head again. Her strained imagination 
made her fancy she could hear the bells 
ringing. Joyous wedding bells ! 

Then, like a dissolving view, she saw 
the low rectory dining room, the long 
table, the white cake rising in the middle, 
with the wreath of orange blossoms twined 
round it, the bouquet of hot-house flowers, 
the smiling guests. 

Presently she fancied George Yilliers 
was standing up, and she could hear him 
saying, that of all the days in his life 
that day was the happiest; that he had 
nothing left to wish for ; that in marrying 
NeUie he had married the only woman 
he ever really loved, and that his future 
life should be devoted to her. 

Then other people would speak, but 
everything tended to the same point — 
congratulations to George Villiers and his 
wife. 
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They were going away now. Nellie had 
changed her dress. There would be good- 
byes, and tears and laughter mingling 
together, and then she and her newly- 
made bridegroom would be alone. The 
carriage would drive them rapidly out of 
the rectory gates through the village on 
to the high road ; and so, without a cloud, 
a doubt, or a fear, they would begin the 
first stage of the life they were to spend 
together till death parted them. 

And no one, probably, in all that as- 
sembly would give one thought to Adela. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

[EOEGE VILLIERS took his young 
wife abroad, and they remained 
away during the greater part of the 
summer. After a little while Adela re- 
turned to Eldon. She did not take up 
her old life again as she had left it ; no 
one ever quite does that ; they have either 
advanced or retrograded, even whilst they 

may have fancied they stood still. Adela 
had always been reserved, and her self- 
contained nature had helped her to suffer 
out her grief bravely, and alone. 

She had advanced a step. 

She entered upon the routine of her 
daily duties at Elm Bank without any 
hard or bitter thoughts. Perhaps, in a 
degree, something like a feeling of rest 
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had come to her; something which was 
more endurable than the aching pain of 
uncertainty. 

Those who have great capacities for 
loving seldom filter it out into many 
channels; they concentrate themselves on 
one or two objects. Adela, all her young 
life, had loved that ideal father who was 
destined in reality to be so great a dis- 
appointment to her. Even years after 
she had lived under his roof she still 
clung to the belief that she might yet 
take that place in his affections for 
which she had always longed; and when 
that hope failed, George Villiers reigned 
supreme. In a moment of madness she 
had lost him ; but she had never changed. 
She had wished to change, she had prayed 
to forget, but she could not. Nellie had 
filled a vacuum, and Adela loved her as 
a large nature must love anything it be- 
friends ; but she had no further desire to 
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seek new channels as an outlet for her 
feelings. The chance was offered her, 
only she did not avail herself of it. 

Mrs. Cairington came to see her a few 
days after her return home, to tell her, 
as she explained, all about the travellers ; 
how enchanted Nelhe was with Paris ; 
how full her letters were of the sights 
she was seeing, and the beautiful presents 
with which her husband loaded her where- 
ever she went. 

" I cannot say how grateful I feel," Mrs. 
Carrington continued, after detailing the 
news and reading bits out of the letters, 
" when I think that my child's prospects 
are so entirely without a cloud ; and I 
am sure you must agree with me that 
her letters show that." 

"Nellie has not written to me," Adela 
replied. 

"She will — she certainly will, but you 
must make excuses for her just now ; 
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she is SO happy ; and when people are 
very happy, they are always a little selfish." 

" Yes, I suppose that is true, even if 
the reverse is not. You must miss Nellie, 
Mrs. Carrington." 

" Indeed, I do ; I miss her dreadfully. 
No one but a mother realizes what a trial 
it is to part with a child, even though 
you may be ever so glad to let them go. 
You can sympathise, Adela, for you were 
quite a second mother to my Nellie," 
and Mrs. Carrington took out her hand- 
kerchief. 

" I have been thinking a great deal 
about you," she continued ; " I am sure 
your life is so dull, I think you must 
want occupation." 

"Oh, Mrs. Carrington," Adela inter- 
rupted, " I don't ; I really don't think I 
want occupation. I am sure you would 
not say so if you knew how busy I make 
myself all day long." 
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" I don't mean that at all. I don't 
mean you want to get up more charitable 
societies ; for I think you do too much 
of that kind of work already ; what I 
think you want is to have a little bright- 
ness brought into your own life. I 
have been considering the matter, and 
have come to the conclusion that if it 
would be any comfort for you to have 
our Milly at Elm Bank, as Nelhe used 
to be, we would try and spare her. Milly 
is thirteen, and really, in many things, 
quite a little woman." 

" I shall always be glad to see Milly," 
Adela said, hesitatingly, " but " 

" She has great taste for music, and 
her voice promises to be much better 
than Nellie's. Now, Adela, I am sure 
nothing would be nicer for both of you 
than that you should have little musical 
mornings together." 

Adela smiled. The prospect of little 
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musical mornings really resolved itself 
into her giving Milly lessons, and was 
hardly so diverting as Mrs. Carrington 
seemed to infer. 

"I don't think I can promise to teach 
Milly much. I am afraid I have forgotten 
my music, as I never play now, and very 
seldom sing." 

" My dear Adela," Mrs. Carrington said, 
deprecatingly, " don't call it teaching ; I 
only meant to suggest that Milly should 
come for the sake of being a companion 
to you now you have lost her sister. I 
don't for a moment suppose she could 
be to you at first all that Nellie has 
been ; but in time she might repay your 
affection as our Nellie has done, and she 
has a sweet, loving disposition." 

"You are very kind," Adela said, feel- 
ing she had hardly received the suggestion 
as cordially as Mrs. Carrington had ex- 
pected ; " but just now I have a good 
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deal on my hands ; later I shall probably re- 
member your offer, and accept it gratefully." 

"I don't quite know what has come 
over Adela," Mrs. Carrington remarked 
that evening to her husband, when de- 
tailing the conversation in a connubial 
tete-a-tete; "she was always inclined to be 
peculiar, but she really is growing worse 
every day. I scarcely believe sometimes 
she can be the same bright girl we knew 
when first she came to Eldon." 

"Time, my dear — time," Mr. Carring- 
ton replied, "is apt to change people. 
Remember what you were when I first 
knew you — when I married you." 

Mrs. Carrington bridled a little. "Well, 
perhaps it's hardly to be wondered at if 
I am so much changed, considering what 
my life has been; but, Adela — Adela has 
had no troubles; Adela has not been 
obliged to wear herself out with perpetu- 
ally planning to make both ends meet." 
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" A woman, my dear, is sure to have a 
grievance. I believe a woman would 
hardly be happy without one. She is 
essentially fitted to be a martyr; and, 
without doubt, Adela is no exception to 
the rule." 

" I wish you would not talk such non- 
sense. I should like to know what men 
would be without women. I should just 
like to know what, for instance, you 
would be without meV 

"A widower^ my dear," Mr. Carrington 
said, composedly, taking his cigar from 
between his lips, and knocking ofi* the 
ashes, as he emitted a little curl of 
smoke. 

"Well, I dare say you would not be 
one long. I never found a man yet — 
no matter how badly he might pretend 
to think of women — who could live with- 
out them." 

But, I don't think badly of women; 
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I have the greatest possible admiration 
for them." 

"I respect Adela; I really do respect 
her very much," Mrs. Carrington said, 
with a sigh, "for never having mar- 
ried." 

" Perhaps she never had the chance." 

"How absurd. Why, they say the 
woman never lived yet who had not at 
least one offer; and Adela was so much 
admired when she was young. Don't you 
remember that Colonel Dacre, who was 
so attentive. Everybody declared she 
refused him; and I believe, myself, at 
that time she might have married any- 
one in the county." 

"And you think Adela would have 
been less peculiar, as you call it, if she 
had married ? " 

"I dare say she would." 

" Then, if you object to Adela's peculiar- 
ities, and believe they would not have 
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developed in married life, you advocate 
matrimony." 

"You have such a tiresome way of 
twisting everything one says." 

" Your arguments are so illogical. You 
are like all women; you never keep to 
the point." 

"I have always remarked, more espe- 
cially since I married, that a man thinks 
he clenches all his arguments by saying 
that women are so illogical. I call that 
simply an assertion, very — oh, very easy 
to make, but perfectly untrue." 

Mr. and Mrs. Carrington were sitting 
in what was called the study, where they 
generally resorted for half-an-hour before 
going to bed. Although it was Spring, 
the weather was chilly, and a fire burnt 
in the low grate. Mr. Carrington raised 
the poker, and gently stirred it, with 
an amused twinkle coming into his 

eyes. 
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"Has Adela done anything particular 
lately?" 

" Oh, no ; she only came home a day or 
two ago. I went to see her this afternoon, 
and offered that Milly should go to Elm 
Bank, as Nellie used to do. She did not 
absolutely decline, but she put her answer 
in a way that prevents my ever opening 
the subject again. I must say I thought, 
besides being such an advantage to Milly, 
what a pleasure it would be to Adela." 

"And Adela did not see it in the same 
light?" 

" Adela always annoys me a little," Mrs. 
Carrington continued, " for, somehow, one 
never gets beyond a certain point with her. 
I don't think it's pride, though she would 
give strangers the impression that it was, 
for she never falks of herself." 

" What a rare fault ! " 

" It may be rare, very likely it is ; but 
nothing is so unsociable as that kind of 
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being on guard, and it is so different to 
what Adela was when we first knew 
her." 

" I have sometimes wondered, myself, 
what has changed her," Mr. Carrington 
said, musingly. " I ought not to complain, 
for she is like a curate in the parish ; but I 
don't think that she was ever quite the 
same after her father had his first bad 
illness. It was a great shock to her." 

"And she was brought up at school," 
said Mrs. Carrington. "How thankful I 
feel that our dear children have had home 
influence," she added, the tears coming into 
her eyes, the sympathetic tears parents shed 
when they can favourably compare their 
own offspring, and the blessings they enjoy, 
with those of other people. 

After a short silence, a cut one of the 
boys had given himself just before going to 
bed became the topic of conversation ; and, 
in a naturally descending scale, other sub- 
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•jects were discussed, and Adela and her 
shortcomings were forgotten. 

Mrs. Carrington kept her word, in that 
she did not offer Milly's companionship to 
Adela a second time ; but Adela found 
many little opportunities of being kind to 
the child without having her constantly at 
Elm Bank. She gave her music, sent her 
new books, and occasionally invited her to 
spend the day. As a great treat, she lent 
her her pony to ride, and these little atten- 
tions kept Milly very contented till Nellie's 
return ; but after that she became absorbed 
in the new world of pleasure opened to her 
at Brandon Hall, and Adela saw very little 
of her. 

The first time after their return from 
abroad that Adela saw George ViUiers, he 
was with his wife in church. On the 
whole, she was glad to be able to look 
at them unobserved ; to watch their faces, 
and realize how entirely George Villiers 
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must be dead to her now that he was Nellie*s 
husband. There had been a time when 
she might nurse the idea that in the future 
he would come back to her, but never 
again. It was a foolish fancy she had 
clung to so wildly ; but her life could not 
always be pursued by a phantom. She 
must learn to accept it as it was. The 
death warrant of her own hopes had been 
signed on Nellie's wedding-day. 

She did not know they were coming to 
Eldon church that morning, although she 
had heard they were expected at Brandon 
Hall on the previous evening, and she 
felt a shiver run through her when, looking 
up suddenly, she saw George Villiers and 
Nellie sitting side by side in the rectory 
pew. She had a fancy that George looked 
less happy than she had expected he 
would. It might have been only fancy, 
resulting from the occasion; but his face 
was certainly pale, and a little grave, also. 
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in expression. Nellie, in a delicate summer 
muslin, with a dainty bonnet of the last 
Parisian fashion, seemed radiant. Her eyes 
were bent upon the ivory and silver prayer- 
book she held in her hands, but she raised 
them furtively every now and then, in 
order to glance at the familiar faces which 
surrounded her. She was evidently con- 
scious that she was the cynosure of all eyes, 
and, apparently, did not object to the 
notoriety. 

Adela was most anxious to avoid meet- 
ing them in the churchyard when the 
service was over, but to manage this was 
diflScult. An open landau from Brandon 
Hall, with a pair of greys, was waiting 
in front of the gate, and she was delayed in 
making the hasty exit she had meditated. 

"After all," she reflected, "I must see 
them some day, sooner or later. Why 
should I try to spare myself when any 
other time will bring the same ordeal?" 
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After coming to that decision, she lin- 
gered a little, and spoke to one or two 
of the poor people. Presently she heard 
the mingled voices of Mrs. Carrington 
and Nellie, and a minute after she was 
shaking hands with all the party. 

Outwardly she was very calm. Any 
unusual tension always had that effect, 
and gave the coldness to her manner to 
which many people, besides Mrs. Carring- 
ton, objected. She had so long been 
used to repress all visible expression of 
feeling, that the habit had become second 
nature, and was no longer an effort. 

Nellie was effusive in her greetings, and 
slipped her arm into Adda's in the old 
caressing manner, saying a dozen pretty 
little things as she did so. Adela had given 
George Villiers her hand without a word. 
She had not even looked at him, and he 
fell into the rear with Mr. Carrington, who 
had followed them out of church. At 
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the gate they all paused ; other people 
came up, and the conversation was gen- 
eral. Mrs. Carrington and Milly were 
going back to lunch at Brandon Hall, 
and various plans were discussed. 

"Good-bye, Adela," Nellie said, when 
at last she had taken her seat in the 
softly-cushioned carriage ; " I am coming 
to see you very soon — perhaps to-morrow. 
I have so much to tell you, and I am 
longing for one of the talks we used . to 
have together — " and then the impatient 
horses started forward. George Villiers 
raised his hat, they turned the angle of 
the wall, and were quickly carried out of 
sight. 

Nelhe came to Elm Bank the follow- 
ing afternoon, but not George. Adela 
was expecting him, and prepared to act 
her part bravely, even if he had come, 
but that he did not was a great relief. 

Nellie was dazzling in delicate silks and 
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lace, and, even in the short time she had 
been absent, had acquired a certain degree 
of self possession; a style and manner 
that made her already different' from the 
Nellie Carrington of old times. 

"How strange it seems, Adela," she 
said, after the general remarks were over, 
and she was seated in her usual low 
chair, " to go away and do so much, and 
see so much, and then come back and 
find everything and everybody so exactly 
the same, and to know that they have 
been doing nothing at all, all the time, 
just simply vegetating. I always hated 
the monotony of our lives in Eldon, but 
I should hate it much more now, when 
I know what a delicious world lies out- 
side." 

"You have enjoyed your tour?" Adela 
said. 

"Oh, yes — immensely." 

"It was probably your own happiness, 
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Nellie, that made everything seem so 
bright." 

"No, I don't think so; for I never 
cared to stay in a dull place. When there 
was nothing to be done, no amusements, 
I always begged we might leave, and go 
somewhere else. Quite in confidence, I 
don't much care for mere scenery, one 
can't always be going into rhapsodies over 
mountains and waterfalls ; but Paris ! oh, 
Adela, I should never tire of Paris." 

"It is a beautiful city." 

"The shops, Adela, are what / liked. 
What lovely things one can buy in Paris. 
I brought you a fan, Adela. See, here it 
is," she said, holding up a delicately-carved 
box. "I knew you would like to have 
some remembrance of our wedding tour." 

"It is very kind of you to have 
thought of me," Adela replied, unfurling 
a black and gold fan. "I shall value it 
very much as your gift." 
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"Well, strictly speaking, it is more 
George's gift than mine." 

Adela let the fan drop. 

" But I call them all my presents ; and 
I had to buy so many that I spent quite 
a little fortune. It is such a pleasure 
giving presents, and such a new pleasure 
to me, who never had the chance 
before." 

"Yes, Nellie, I agree with you; and 
giving is better than receiving, unless 
one loves the gift for the giver's sake." 

"Well, I don't know, Adela, I never 
got tired of George's presents, and he has 
bought me such a number, besides orna- 
ments and things for my room. When 
will you come and see them?" 

"Some day, Nellie." 

"Do you know, Adela, that it is a 
positive and unaccountable fact that you 
have never been inside Brandon Hall. I 
think I am not sorry, for now I shall 
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show it to you, and you will see it under 
its brightest auspices." 

Adela stifled a sigh. 

"Will you come to-morrow?" 

'' I won't promise, Nellie ; but I will 
come the first day I can." 

"I think, Adela, you are looking ill," 
Nellie said, suddenly. "I thought you 
must be ill when you would not come to 
our wedding. I see it in your face, and 
you can't deny it. Tell me what has 
been the matter." 

"Nothing, Nellie; I have not been ill. 
I have been indoors a good deal lately, 
and the summer has been unusually hot. 
Tell me more about Paris?" 

Yes, that was a tempting bait, and 
Nellie took it eagerly. She wandered on 
about their doings in Paris, and Adela 
heard little details which gave her an 
insight into many things a more studied 
description would never have done. When 
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Nellie was gone, she again asked herself 
if George Villiers had married the woman 
really calculated to make him happy; 
but again the question remained un- 
answered. 

She went to call at Brandon Hall a 
few days after Nellie's visit. It was im- 
possible to help doing so without pro- 
voking remark, and this she was most 
anxious to avoid. 

She had now, for a long while, given 
up driving on the road leading to Bran- 
don Hall, as she used to do before 
George Villiers' return ; and the sight of 
the lodge, with its trim garden sur- 
rounded by light, iron rails, its freshly- 
thatched roof, and bright creepers, all 
seemed unfamiliar objects. 

There was the avenue of beeches, down 
which she had often looked so wistfully; 
but even these stately trees seemed 
changed, for they no longer twined their 
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branches over a moss-grown path, where 
the squirrels used to play quite undis- 
turbed, but over a broad sweep of 
fresh, yellow gravel. The broken-down 
wooden gates were replaced by handsome 
iron ones, and a smiling porteress held 
them back as Adela's pony carriage 
turned in. 

Brandon Hall was certainly not a 
cheerful looking house, with its long, 
narrow windows sunk deeply into the 
red brick walls, its iron portico and 
formal stone steps ; but everything sur- 
rounding it had been made as bright as 
was possible, and in that summer after- 
noon it looked very pleasant, with its 
closely-shaved lawns and wide terraces, 
its borders of scarlet geraniums and 
autumn shrubs, and flowers, on which 
the glowing tints of September had 
already laid a gentle hand. 

"Yes, this is my first visit to Brandon 
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Hall»" Adela thought, as she drove slowly 
on, *'and I have had brain pictures of it 
for so many years. It has been the phan- 
tom house belonging to my haunted life." 

" Mrs. Villiers was at home," the servant 
said, when Adela stopped before the hall 
door, and she ascended the steps and 
followed him through a low, wide, stone- 
flagged vestibule into the drawing-room. 
Whatever was repelling in the outside 
aspect of the house, the inside looked cheer- 
ful enough. George Villiers had often de- 
scribed the drawing-room to her as being 
fitted up with old-fashioned, heavy furni- 
ture, and hung with faded moth-eaten 
velvet curtains ; but all that old association 
of ideas was swept away. The room, as 
she really saw it, was draped in hangings 
of a delicate flowered silk ; the oak wains- 
cot was panelled in pictures after Faed 
and Linnell. Modern couches and chairs, 
and dainty little tables were scattered 
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about. There were mirrors against the 
walls, and old china on brackets ; bric-k- 
brac trifles from Paris and Vienna, or other 
foreign towns ; photographs, stands of 
flowers, everything that money can pro- 
cure. The windows were open, and from a 
low, stone balcony you commanded a view 
of the garden and the park beyond. 
Nellie was standing on the balcony and 
alone, except for a little toy terrier which 
she held in her arms. 

She came forward to meet Adela with a 
little cry of pleasure. 

" I am so glad to see you, Adela ; I was 
just thinking how dreadfully dull it was. 
Neither mamma nor Milly is here ; every- 
body has called but you, and George has 
gone out shooting." 

Adela gave a little gasp of relief. Even 
to be obliged to see Brandon Hall now was 
painful; with George Villiers present,* she 
felt it would have been unendurable. 
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First of all they sat down and chatted, 
then Nellie offered to take Adela over the 
house. She liked the novel position of 
ch9,telaine, and when anyone fresh was 
there to admire it, she liked Brandon 
Hall. 

"What's the use of having pretty 
things," she said, as she ran upstairs before 
Adela, " unless there is some one to see 
them? One cannot always be going into 
raptures over one's own possessions. I 
quite long to know what you will think of 
my room." 

The drawing-room, two or three bed- 
rooms, and Nellie's morning room, was the 
only part of the house entirely re-furnished. 

" Everything else is fearful^'' Nellie ex- 
plained, " but George has a fancy for the 
musty, old rooms. He says they have so 
many associations, they take him back to 
his boyhood, and bring all sorts of remini- 
scences. You must come and see the old 
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General's library, that is kept exactly as he 
left it before he died; and, would you 
believe it, George goes there now to write 
his letters, because he always used to do so, 
and he likes it ! " 

When Adela had admired everything up 
stairs, and they had come down again, 
Nellie led the way across the hall, and 
opened a door leading into a stone corridor, 
the stained-glass windows of which faced 
the terrace walks running on the west side 
of the house, and at the end of this you 
entered, by a heavy, dark, oak door, the 
sanctum sanctorum of the late master of 
Brandon Hall. It was, as Nellie had said, a 
very old-fashioned room. It had worn, 
tapestry curtains, a faded carpet, and 
curiously-carved oak chairs ; but to Adela 
it was the only corner of Brandon Hall 
which she had yet seen which spoke of the 
past, the only room she really cared to be 
in. A writing-table stood in the middle of 
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it — an old-fashioned escritoir — with a 
raised desk on it. It was the very same 
desk upon which George Villiers used 
to write his letters to her — his love 
letters. 

She let her hand rest for a moment 
with an involuntary gesture of tenderness 
on the faded green morocco, dark with 
stains of ink, and pictured what he 
must have felt when he penned those 
passionate little notes which swore his 
love would be hers for ever, that life 
was not possible without her. 

And yet it was his wife who was show- 
ing her his household gods, the things 
which might have been hers; and she 
was as much out of the story as if it 
had never been told. 

" Come away, Adela," Nellie said, " a 
room like this is enough to give one the 
blues. It always makes me gloomy; 1 
can't help fancying it's haunted, that the 
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pictures will speak to me, or that I shall 
see old General Villiers. Come back to the 
drawing-room, and we will have our after- 
noon tea out of my little Parisian tea 
set." 

But Adela still lingered. 

"I have such a charming device for 
photographs," Nellie continued, "and you 
have not seen my filigree ornaments." 

Adela had felt for a few minutes as if 
she had fallen asleep and was dreaming, 
but she roused herself and did as Nellie 
desired. She drank the tea, admired the 
ornaments, looked at the photographs, 
and then tried to get away. 

Nellie begged her to remain. 

"I know George will be home soon," 
she urged. " He will be so sorry to have 
missed you. Do stay, Adela." 

But Adela was proof against all per- 
suasions. 

" Not to-day, Nellie," she said. 
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"I think, Adela, something has come 
over you ; you are full of negatives." 

" Am I ? " Adela answered, smiling. 
" Perhaps it is because you ask so many 
things. How can I do them all?" 

"Then I limit you to one." 

"What is it?" 

"Come and stay -with us." 

"Not just now, Nellie." 

" There it is," exclaimed Nellie ; " one 
never brings you to the point. It's always 
some putting off ; it's always the future ; 
and somehow that future never comes. 
I wish you would be like me, and believe 
in the wisdom of enjoying the present." 

"I have less to enjoy, Nellie." 

"I used to think no one was so much 
to be envied as you, Adela, with money 

and your independent life at Elm Bank." 
"But you don't think so now; you 
have found there is something necessary 
beyond all these things." 
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Adela always made these little speeches 
with the earnest, questioning look in her 
dark eyes ; Nellie invariably evaded giving 
a serious answer. She only laughed 
now. 

"I know you are going to preach a 
sermon, Adela, and my spirits won't bear 
it. K you must go, I shall see you 
off," and she ran lightly down the flight 
of stone steps beneath the hall portico 
where they were standing, patted Adela's 
pony, and put a basket of grapes and 
flowers into the carriage. 

When at last Adela drove away, Nellie 
was still standing there, looking very fair 
and bright in her clinging, white dress, 
the whole figure thrown out in strong 
relief against the deep red brick masonry 
of Brandon Hall, a very child compared 
to George Villiers. 

"Yes," Adela thought; "she at all 
events is contented with her lot at pre- 
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sent; but as the long years go by, does 
negative happiness suffice ? Can any mar- 
ried life be really happy without the 
highest kind of love and the sympathy 
that is born of it?" 




CHAPTER XV. 



^I^S time went on, Adela did not see 



very much of either George 
ViUiers or his wife. Once they called at 
Elm Bank together, and, after that, Nellie 
sometimes came alone ; but she was vexed 
with Adela for her persistent refusal to stay 
at Brandon Hall, and resented it so far that 
a certain coolness was the result. 

Nellie generally drove into Eldon, and 
went to church there on Sunday mornings. 
She liked the little commotion into which 
her father's quiet village was thrown by the 
arrival of her open landau with the spirited 
greys. She liked showing her grand 
dresses, and seeing the half envious looks 
of her young friends. She was fond of 
admiration, and enjoyed displaying her new 
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possessions. What was the use, she 
always said, of having nice things if no 
one knew it. 

By degrees sh^ carried out her old wish 
of filling Brandon Hall with guests. 
George ViUiers asked men for the shoot- 
ing, and they brought their wives and 
daughters. People from the surrounding 
neighbourhood were invited to meet them ; 
and dinners, musical evenings, and even 
dances, were the result. 

It is extraordinary how soon people get 
used to riches, considering how long it 
takes to reconcile them to poverty. Nellie 
lost the simple air of a country clergy- 
man's daughter in a marvellously short 
space of time, and looked as if she had 
never known what it was to wear a washed 
print dress, or mend her own clothes. She 
had her dresses from London or Paris now, 
and dazzled the little Eldon village with the 
latest fashions and such elaborate costumes 
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as it had, in its most extravagant moments, 
never dreamed of as possible. Everyone 
went to the parties at Brandon Hall. Its 
doors had so long been closed, as far as all 
social purposes were concerned, that people 
were glad to have them open, and a new 
channel of entertainment provided. Nellie 
was young and bright ; she made a charm- 
ing little hostess. It was a work in which 
she delighted. She planned amusements, 
and organized parties with unfailing spirits. 
She was always happy, unless she was dull. 
She liked her husband's society best when 
other people were present ; for any length 
of time, a solitude a deux had no attractions 
for her. 

What George Villiers felt it would be 
difficult to say. For a time he tried to 
carry out the life he had planned as his 
idea of happiness, the quiet home life he 
pictured when he married his young wife, 
whom, perhaps, he had thought to mould 
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to his wishes, as the master potter does th(j 
plastic clay. The sketch his imagination 
had drawn gradually faded away, and only 
the reaUty remained ; a reality that was 
widely different from the anticipation. He 
had nothing of which he could complain, 
and he blamed himself for the feeling of 
dissatisfaction. Nellie, he argued, was 
young, and that she should love society and 
amusements was only the natural result of 
youth. He thought the wanting to keep 
her entirely to himself, as he once beUeved 
he should, was, probably, a selfish feeling 
he oujjht to check. He tried to do this, 
but it was difficult ; for in those early days 
of his married Ufe he so often fancied he was 
going to realize the bliss marriage is 
supposed to bring, and which he had 
believed it would, when, suddenly, some 
fresh and unexpected disappointment would 
reveal the futility of his hopes. 

One morning, it so happened, George 
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Villiers and his wife were alone. The 
house had been full of visitors, but the last 
of them had gone on the previous evening. 
Nelly came down to breakfast in her morn- 
ing dress of grey cashmere, touched here 
and there with crimson bows, having rather 
a sombre expression on her pretty face. 
For a moment she went to the window and 
looked out; then drawing a little shawl 
over her shoulders, she came back and 
stood before the fire, waiting till the 
servant had brought in the urn and 
arranged the last details of the tempting 
breakfast table. Then she took her place, 
and began to pour out the tea. 

"What are we going to do to-day, 
Nellie?" George said, as he took his seat 
opposite her own. 

"Is there anything to do?" 
"What would you like to do?" 
"There are a great many things I 
might Uke to do, but, since they are im- 
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possible, what's the use of thinking of 
them." 

"Shall I drive you out in the mail 
phaeton ? " 

"It's so cold, and I don't know any- 
one we can go and see." 

" Don't you care to go for the sake 
of the drive. It's a lovely morning, and 
— and you will have me for a com- 
panion." 

"Oh, yes! But to drive without any 
object in view is so stupid; one might 
just as well stay at home, we could 
talk ever so much better sitting over 
the fire." 

"We should be quite sheltered from 
the wind if we drove on the Fernleigh 
side." 

"Ah ! so we should," Nellie exclaimed, 
brightening; "and we might lunch with 
the Travers, and, perhaps, Caroline and her 
brother would come back to dinner." 
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"Don't you think we might be alone 
for one day?" 

Nellie's face, which had sparkled into 
brightness, visibly fell. 

"Certainly," she said. "I only men- 
tioned it. Of course, we will do as you 
wish." 

George Villiers often felt a little pro- 
voked at Nellie's manner of acquiescing 
with his suggestions ; her ready obedience 
to his expressed wishes. It made him 
feel as if he were a tyrant; and, from 
being so much older than she was, he 
fancied a certain fear of him influenced 
her replies, making her yield, when, 
with a younger man, she might not 
have done so. The result was, that he 
generally gave way on all occasions. 

He watched Nellie's face as she went 
on with her breakfast, the downcast eyes, 
the plaintive expression of the mouth. 

"After all, Nellie," he said, "I think 
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your suggestion a good one. I ought to 
call on Travers, and if he and his sister 
like to come back with us, we can easily 
arrange it." 

Nellie's face sparkled again. 

"I am sure Caroline Travers would 
come ; and she is so clever, that I want 
her dreadfully to help me about our 
theatricals." 

" Are we going to have theatricals ? " 

"Oh, George! don't you remember you 
said I might have a charade party?" 

"Yes, I remember something about it, 
but I did not know it required any espe- 
cial getting up beforehand." 

Nellie gave one of her ringing little 
laughs. 

"Of course we are obliged to learn 
our parts just as much as if it was a 
regular play. Only imagine, if we did not, 
how everybody would talk at the same 
time, and all about different things. It 
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won't take so long to act as a play, and 
leave more time for the dancing after- 
wards." 

"I wonder, Nellie," George said, with 
a little amused look in^ his eyes, "if you 
would ever tire of dancing ? " 

" Never till I am old ; and then, I sup- 
pose, by a merciful arrangement, I shall 
cease to care about it ; but only then, I 
am sure, because I am incapable of the 
exertion. Oh, I shall hate to grow old." 

"There is a natural enjoyment for 
every age." 

" Yes, I suppose I may even come to 
like whist, if I grow old gracefully; and, 
by dint of constant practice, calculate 
exactly who holds the trumps, just as 
Miss Prettyman does, and then lie awake 
all night wishing I had led spades instead 
of diamonds." 

George Villiers laughed. 

" You think old age so dreadful, Nellie ? " 
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"I think it would be dreadful to be 
forty even." 

"Take care, Nellie, you are on dan- 
gerous ground ; I am nearly forty." 

Nellie blushed crimson, and gave a little 
nervous laugh. 

"Oh, but you are a man; that makes all 
the difference ; and — and — you don't look 
nearly so old as that!" 

George got up from -the table rather 
abruptly. 

" When can you be ready, Nellie ? " he 
said. 

"Whenever you wish. I will put on 
my things at once, if you like." 

"There is no hurry. We will order 
the mail phaeton for eleven, and then we 
shall reach Fernleigh about twelve." 

" And — am I to tell the housekeeper 
to have the rooms prepared, in case the 
Travers come home with us?" 

George Villiers was standing by the 
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door when Nellie asked the question, 
looking as if he were impatient to get 
away. He paused a moment, then said, 
hastily, " K you like," and went out with- 
out saying another word. 

Nellie was ready at the appointed hour, 
but George was not waiting for her, as 
he usually did, in the hall. He was out- 
side, standing by the mail phaeton, ap- 
parently engrossed with the horses, which 
were evidently impatient to be off. He 
helped his wife up, drew the bearskin 
rug carefully round her, and was re- 
w^arded by a quick, shy glance out of her 
blue eyes — a glance that said as plainly 
as possible — as plainly as words could 
have done, that she was conscious of 
having offended him, and was sorry 
for it. 

George gathered up the reins in si- 
lence, and devoted himself to managing 
the horses. They drove rapidly down 
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the avenue, and turned out from the 
lodge gates into the high road. There 
was an exhilarating feeling in the air, 
although it was cold. The wind was 
high, and it soon brought the colour into 
Nellie's cheeks. Dressed in velvet and 
fur, she looked, as she sat beside her 
husband, the picture of youth and hap- 
piness. The cloud which had fallen on 
him had not touched her. 

The Fernleigh party was at home. 
Mrs. Travers was a widow, living at the 
Hall with her son and daughter. It was 
a pretty rambling old house, almost en- 
tirely covered with ivy, standing in a 
/ small, but thickly wooded park ; much 
more picturesque, although not so impor- 
tant-looking as Brandon Hall. 

Caroline Travers was about six-and- 
twenty. She was generally described as 
a showy-looking girl, and the term suited 
her exactly. She was tall and fair, with 
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a handsome Saxon face ; rather large in 
figure, but well proportioned. She dressed 
fashionably, rode to hounds, had a posi- 
tive manner, and unflagging spirits. 

George Villiers would not have selected 
her as a companion for Nellie, but it was 
another of the cases in which he did not 
like to interfere, or be too arbitrary. 
There was apparently no good reason to 
urge for Nellie not making a friend of 
Caroline Travers; but he felt intuitively 
that her influence was not of the best 
kind. K he had said to Nellie, " I dis- 
approve of Caroline Travers," she would 
have opened her eyes with astonishment, 
for NeUie admired her extremely ; and if 
he had added, " I had rather, Nellie, you 
did not become too intimate with her," 
the blank look of resignation would have 
come into her face. He felt sure she 
would have done as he desired, but he 
could not for ever be making himself a 
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preceptor. He wanted his wife's con- 
fidence, and he feared to frighten it away 
by exerting authority, unless it became 
absolutely necessary. 

Caroline Travers was delighted to re- 
turn with them to Brandon Hall, but 
insisted on their lunching at Fernleigh. 
Her 'brother, whose interests were always 
absorbed in horses, took them over the 
stables, and then he and his sister initiated 
Nellie into a game of billiards. After 
luncheon, Nellie and Caroline Travers 
went upstairs, and George was left to en- 
tertain Mrs. Travers. She was a very 
gentle old lady, and always seemed a 
little afraid of her daughter, who ruled 
her completely. 

" I will consult Caroline," or, " I am 
afraid Carohne will not approve," were 
her constant rejoinders when asked to 
decide a point of her own accord. 

Mr. Travers had been dead some years, 
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Villiers and his wife were alone. The 
house had been full of visitors, but the last 
of them had gone on the previous evening. 
Nelly came down to breakfast in her morn- 
ing dress of grey cashmere, touched here 
and there with crimson bows, having rather 
a sombre expression on her pretty face. 
For a moment she went to the window and 
looked out ; then drawing a little shawl 
over her shoulders, she came back and 
stood before the fire, waiting till the 
servant had brought in the urn and 
arranged the last details of the tempting 
breakfast table. Then she took her place, 
and began to pour out the tea. 

"What are we going to do to-day, 
Nellie ? " George said, as he took his seat 
opposite her own. 

"Is there anything to do?" 
"What would you like to do?" 
"There are a great many things I 
might like to do, but, since they are im- 
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possible, what's the use of thinking of 
them." 

"Shall I drive you out in the mail 
phaeton ? " 

"It's so cold, and I don't know any- 
one we can go and see." 

" Don't you care to go for the sake 
of the drive. It's a lovely morning, and 
— and you will have me for a com- 
panion." 

"Oh, yes! But to drive without any 
object in view is so stupid; one might 
just as well stay at home, we could 
talk ever so much better sitting over 
the fire." 

"We should be quite sheltered from 
the wind if we drove on the Fernleigh 
side." 

"Ah ! so we should," NeUie exclaimed, 
brightening; "and we might lunch with 
the Tr avers, and, perhaps, Caroline and her 
brother would come back to dinner." 
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"Don't you think we might be alone 
for one day?" 

Nellie's face, which had sparkled into 
brightness, visibly fell. 

"Certainly," she said. "I only men- 
tioned it. Of course, we will do as you 
wish." 

George Villiers often felt a little pro- 
voked at Nellie's manner of acquiescing 
with his suggestions ; her ready obedience 
to his expressed wishes. It made him 
feel as if he were a tyrant ; and, from 
being so much older than she was, he 
fancied a certain fear of him influenced 
her replies, making her yield, when, 
with a younger man, she might not 
have done so. The result was, that he 
generally gave way on all occasions. 

He watched Nellie's face as she went 
on with her breakfast, the downcast eyes, 
the plaintive expression of the mouth. 

"After all, Nellie," he said, "I think 
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your suggestion a good one. I ought to 
call on Travers, and if he and his sister 
like to come back with us, we can easily 
arrange it." 

Nellie's face sparkled again. 

"I am sure Caroline Travers would 
come ; and she is so clever, that I want 
her dreadfully to help me about our 
theatricals." 

" Are we going to have theatricals ? " 

"Oh, George! don't you remember you 
said I might have a charade party ? " 

"Yes, I remember something about it, 
but I did not know it required any espe- 
cial getting up beforehand." 

Nellie gave one of her ringing little 
laughs. 

"Of course we are obliged to learn 
our parts just as much as if it was a 
regular play. Only imagine, if we did not, 
how everybody would talk at the same 
time, and all about different things. It 
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won't take so long to act as a plaj-, and 
leave more time for the dancing after- 
wards." 

"I wonder, Nellie," George said, with 
a little amused look in/ his eyes, "if you 
would ever tire of dancing ? " 

" Never till I am old ; and then, I sup- 
pose, by a merciful arrangement, I shall 
cease to care about it; but only then, I 
am sure, because I am incapable of the 
exertion. Oh, I shall hate to grow old." 

"There is a natural enjoyment for 
every age." 

" Yes, I suppose I may even come to 
like whist, if I grow old gracefully; and, 
by dint of constant practice, calculate 
exactly who holds the trumps, just as 
Miss Prettyman does, and then lie awake 
all night wishing I had led spades instead 
of diamonds." 

George Villiers laughed. 

" You think old age so dreadful, Nellie ? " 
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"I think it would be dreadful to be 
forty even." 

"Take care, Nellie, you are on dan- 
gerous ground; I am nearly forty." 

Nellie blushed crimson, and gave a little 
nervous laugh. 

" Oh, but you are a man ; that makes all 
the difference ; and — and — you don't look 
nearly so old as that!" 

George got up from -the table rather 
abruptly. 

"When can you be ready, Nellie?" he 
said. 

"Whenever you wish. I will put on 
my things at once, if you like." 

" There is no hurry. We will order 
the mail phaeton for eleven, and then we 
shall reach Fernleigh about twelve." 

" And — am I to tell the housekeeper 
to have the rooms prepared, in case the 
Travers come home with us?" 

George Villiers was standing by the 
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don't like Brighton. I hate living in a 
bustle ; and Caroline knows so many people/' 

"Well, I hardly remember Brighton. 
I went there once when I was a boy — 
but that's a lon^f while ago." 

" Ah, to be sure," Mrs. Tr avers said ; 
"I had quite forgotten you had been in 
India, and were only just settled in this 
neighbourhood. I knew your cousin, 
General Villiers, a little, but I did not 
see him for some years before he died." 

" No ; he saw no one." 

"The society has greatly altered about 
here. Lady Dacre was sadly missed," Mrs. 
Travers continued, evidently pleased to 
find an attentive listener. "I used to go 
out in those days, and Lady Dacre's 
parties were very popular. By the way, 
was not Colonel Dacre engaged to Miss 
Heathcote ? " 

" I never heard it," George said, in 
some surprise. 
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" That's strange, for everyone talked 
about it, and certainly he seemed des- 
perately in love with her. But I suppose 
they never married, or someone would 
have told me." 

"Do you remember when it was that 
Colonel Dacre was said to be engaged to 
Miss Heathcote?" 

"I never recollect dates, but it must 
be many j^ears ago. I met them both 
at a garden party at The Firs the 
very day he was introduced to her, 
and it was evident, even then, that he 
was immensely taken with her. What a 
pretty girl she was, to be sure ; but I 
don't think her home life was happy." 

" Who was not happy ? " Caroline said, 
as she returned to the room. " Come, 
mamma, you are sitting in a draught, and 
that always gives you cold. I shall ring 
for Wilson, for I see you are tired, and 
you must rest quietly in your own room. 
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I am going back to Brandon Hall, but 
I shall come and say good-bye before 
we start." 

And as she spoke, Caroline rang the 
bell, and Mrs. Travers rose quite meekly. 

George Villiers opened the door. He 
would have been glad to have heard a 
little more about Colonel Dacre. 

That was, no doubt, the secret of 
Adela's throwing him over ; but what still 
puzzled him was, why she had never 
married his successful rival. 

The return drive to Brandon Hall was 

very pleasant. Caroline Travers' spirits 
were infectious, and Nellie was radiant. 

They laughed and talked all the way, 
and made a dozen plans for future 
amusement ; the end of which was that, 
instead of remaining one night, Caroline 
Travers remained a week. 

Captain Travers went home on the 
second day. He could not leave his 
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horses for longer ; but he came over 
pretty constantly in his dog-cart, in order 
to bring his sister the various things she 
required, and which were ordered by 
means of little, concise, business-like notes 
written to her mother. 

The charades were discussed at length, 
and developed into a play of five acts, in the 
most natural manner possible. A stage 
was erected in the dining-room, and dresses 
ordered from London. The necessity for 
constant rehearsals brought people con- 
tinually to the house, and the excitement 
was perpetual. George Villiers felt power- 
less to stem the tide. Caroline Tr avers 
was virtually the moving spirit ; but it was 
always Nellie who asked to have the little 
alterations made in the original programme, 
and this she did in the softest and most 
caressing manner, so that George Villiers 
hated having to refuse her, unless he saw 
an absolute necessity. 
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Nellie's youth and simplicity had first 
attracted George Villiers. He used to 
think, as he watched her in those days 
before he became engaged, how pleasant it 
would be to gather and wear this village 
flower. He had wished, as Nellie said, to 
have her painted in her garden dress. He 
would like to have kept her always as 
simple and natural as when he first found 
her. He had seen a great deal of the 
world, and not always its best side. Nellie 
had been the realisation of a fancy, an 
ideal; and it is hard to part with a 
cherished idea. 

For hours every day he wandered about 
the grounds of Brandon Hall, in pre- 
ference to remaining indoors watching 
the preparations, or hearing frivolous 
conversations about dress. He still thought, 
in time, Nellie would get to care less for 
mere pleasure, and more for his companion- 
ship ; only, he must be patient. 
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The theatricals came off early in Janu- 
ary. Everyone said they were a great 
success. 

Nellie had no particular talent for the 
stage ; but she remembered her part, and 
looked pretty. George Villiers had not 
acted at all ; Caroline Travers had been the 
great attraction, the real star of the even- 
ing ; and this was, doubtless, why she had 
taken such unwearied trouble to have the 
play got up. 

At the ball, Nellie had been greatly 
admired. She had worn a lovely white 
dress, trimmed with passion flowers, which 
had come straight from Paris ; and she had 
danced all night. 

Adela had declined her invitation. No 
one really expected her to accept it, 
although it had been sent as a matter of 
form. It was received now as a settled 
point that Adela went nowhere. Of course 
she heard of all the gay doings at Brandon 
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backed a favourite. He knew that Caroline 
did not approve of this, so he did not tell 
her, except he thought she would find it 
out. Living with him had not raised her 
opinion of men, as everyone is, perhaps 
unconsciously, apt to judge generally from 
individual experience. He had the power 
to torture her, and she despised him ; but, 
in spite of everything he did, her love for 
him did not wear out ; if anything, it 
increased. 

"I hope you won't mind being left 
alone for a day or two," George said, by 
way of opening the ccmversation with old 
Mrs. Travers. 

" Is Caroline going away ? " she asked. 

"Did she not tell you that she and 
your son have promised to drive back 
with us to Brandon Hall, and remain the 
night, at all events?" 

" No ; Caroline did not mention it, but she 
often goes away. She is fond of society." 
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"Are you sure you don't mind being 
left?" 

r 

" Oh, quite sure. I think I rather 
like it. I am glad of the quiet; and I 
never need see visitors when Caroline is 
away." 

"But I suppose she is never away for 
long." 

'*0h, yes; she goes to London every 
spring. I went for some years, wlien we 
]iad a house in Chesterfield Street. Now 
the house is sold, and she visits her 
friends, and does not want me ; so I 
remain at home." 

"Fernleigh is a very charming place," 
George said ; " and it seems almost a pity 
to go to London just when everything is 
in its greatest beauty." 

" Yes ; that's my opinion. I am very 
fond of the country, and I should never 
care to leave it; but when Caroline goes 
to Brighton I am obliged to go also. I 
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don't like Brighton. I hate living in a 
bustle ; and Caroline knows so many people." 

"Well, I hardly remember Brighton. 
I went there once when I was a boy — 
but that's a long while aofo." 

" Ah, to be sure," Mrs. Tr avers said ; 
"I had quite forgotten you had been in 
India, and were only just settled in this 
neighbourhood. I knew your cousin, 
General Villiers, a little, but I did not 
see him for some years before he died." 

"No; he saw no one." 

"The society has greatly altered aboilt 
here. Lady Dacre was sadly missed," Mrs. 
Travers continued, evidently pleased to 
find an attentive listener. "I used to go 
out in those days, and Lady Dacre's 
parties were very popular. By the way, 
was not Colonel Dacre engaged to Miss 
Heathcote?" 

" I never heard it," George said, in 
some surprise. 
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" That's strange, for everyone talked 
about it, and certainly he seemed des- 
perately in love with her. But I suppose 
they never married, or someone would 
have told me." 

"Do you remember when it was that 
Colonel Dacre was said to be engaged to 
Miss Heathcote?" 

"I never recollect dates, but it must 
be many j^ears ago. I met them both 
at a garden party at The Firs the 
very day he was introduced to her, 
and it was evident, even then, that he 
was immensely taken with her. What a 
pretty girl she was, to be sure ; but I 
don't think her home life was happy." 

" Who was not happy ? " Caroline said, 
as she returned to the room. " Come, 
mamma, you are sitting in a draught, and 
that always gives you cold. I shall ring 
for Wilson, for I see you are tired, and 
you must rest quietly in your own room. 
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" I won't promise, Nellie ; but I will 
think about it." 

"Nellie gave one of her radiant smiles. 
She felt that her victory was already half 
gained, and it had been so much easier 
than she had expected. 

" George, how good you are to me," she 
said, caressingly, and she lowered her head 
till it rested on his arm. 

" But, remember, Nellie, I don't promise 
anything; I won't allow for a moment I 
have consented to this London scheme. I 
want time to think it over, and you must 
not be disappointed if, in the end, I 
say no." 

Nellie let the subject drop. Caroline 
Travers, with whom the plan had been 
discussed, had strongly urged its not being 
too hotly pursued at once. 

" Never force a man into giving his 
decision in a hurry," she said ; " for, ten 
to one, he will keep to it if you do; not 
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" That's strange, for everyone talked 
about it, and certainly he seemed des- 
perately in love with her. But I suppose 
they never married, or someone would 
have told me." 

"Do you remember when it was that 
Colonel Dacre was said to be engaged to 
Miss Heathcote?" 

"I never recollect dates, but it must 
be many years ago. I met them both 
at a garden party at The Firs the 
very day he was introduced to her, 
and it was evident, even then, that he 
was immensely taken with her. What a 
pretty girl she was, to be sure ; but I 
don't think her home life was happy." 

"Who was not happy?" Caroline said, 
as she returned to the room. " Come, 
mamma, you are sitting in a draught, and 
that always gives you cold. I shall ring 
for Wilson, for I see you are tired, and 
you must rest quietly in your own room. 
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possibly come to Nellie. They knew 
hardly anyone. They would see the 
sights, go now and then to the play or 
the opera, drive in the parks, weary of 
it all» and be glad to get away. 

The end of it was that George Villiers 
gave his consent. He took a furnished 
house in Hyde Park Square, for three 
months, and made arrangements for 
leaving Brandon Hall the first week in 
April. 

"I feel as if I was treading on air,'* 
Nellie said, when she went to wish Adela 
good-bye. She very seldom did go to 
Elm Bank now ; but, from force of habit, 
when any event of great importance oc- 
curred, she could not resist the old in- 
clination to tell Adela about it. 

"Think, Adela, a real season in Lon- 
don; not a month or six weeks in 
wretched lodgings ; but to be going to a 
nice house; to have one's own carriage. 
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to crowd an impossible number of en- 
gagements into one day, ride in the 
morning, drive in the afternoon, opera 
and balls in the evening. It's too en- 
chanting." 

"But, Nellie, you know so few people 
in London.'* 

" Tm afraid that's true," Nellie said, 
looking a little crestfallen. "But, George 
will meet people he knows. Caroline 
Travers has heaps of friends, and pro- 
mises any number of introductions. 
Caroline Travers says she is quite sure I 
can make my London season a success." 

"What would you consider a success, 
NeUie?" 

" Oh, Adela, how strange you are. 
You must know what I mean." 

"I think I do, Nellie, and I wish I 
did not." 

"Of course, I should like to be pre- 
sented," Nellie continued, not choosing to 
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Nellie's youth and simplicity had first 
attracted George Villiers. He used to 
think, as he watched her in those days 
before he became engaged, how pleasant it 
would be to gather and wear this village 
flower. He had wished, as Nellie said, to 
have her painted in her garden dress. He 
would like to have kept her always as 
simple and natural as when he first found 
her. He had seen a great deal of the 
world, and not always its best side. Nellie 
had been the realisation of a fancy, an 
ideal; and it is hard to part with a 
cherished idea. 

For hours every day he wandered about 
the grounds of Brandon Hall, in pre- 
ference to remaining indoors watching 
the preparations, or hearing frivolous 
conversations about dress. He still thought, 
in time, Nellie would get to care less for 
mere pleasure, and more for his companion- 
ship ; only, he must be patient. 
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The theatricals came off early in Janu- 
ary. Everyone said they were a great 
success. 

Nellie had no particular talent for the 
stage ; but she remembered her part, and 
looked pretty. George Villiers had not 
acted at all ; Caroline Travers had been the 
great attraction, the real star of the even- 
ing ; and this was, doubtless, why she had 
taken such unwearied trouble to have the 
play got up. 

At the ball, Nellie had been greatly 
admired. She had worn a lovely white 
dress, trimmed with passion flowers, which 
had come straight from Paris ; and she had 
danced all night. 

Adela had declined her invitation. No 
one really expected her to accept it, 
although it had been sent as a matter of 
form. It was received now as a settled 
point that Adela went nowhere. Of course 
she heard of all the gay doings at Brandon 
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